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MAN, THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


THERE are many expressions of Scripture which have a 
fulness of meaning more than can be exhausted by a single 
statement. They contain germs of truth capable of mani- 
fold expansion and application. They are like polished 
precious stones, which send out rays of light of various 
color from different sides. Of this kind is the expression 
Image of God as applied to man. This expression is some- 
times applied to man as belonging to him by nature or 
original creation; sometimes as belonging to him by re- 
demption. God created man in his own image, in the im- 
age of God created he him. The new man in Christ Jesus 
is renewed in knowledge and true holiness after the image 
of him that created him. From this twofold use of the 
expression, some have inferred that the image of God in 
which man was originally created was lost by sin. But 
there lies at the basis of such an inference an assumption 
that must first be proved, and which cannot be proved, for 
it is contrary to the whole tenor of the Scriptures ; to wit, 
that the new creation of man by redemption in Christ 
Jesus, is nothing more than a restoration of the condition 
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in which Adam was before his fall. The redeemed in 
Christ Jesus will attain to an incomparably higher position 
in holiness and happiness than the first Adam was ever in 
before his fall, or than Adam himself would have attained 
if he had never sinned, inasmuch as a sanctified soul — one 
who has sinned, but has become free from sin — has a much 
stronger holiness than the innocent soul that has never 
sinned. The conflict with temptation and sin, and the vic- 
tory over the same through redeeming grace, will make a 
stronger and higher holiness than could be attained without 
such conflict and victory. 

Besides, the Scriptures repeatedly teach that the image of 
God in man is an essential element of his constitution, and 
remains to him even in his sinful and fallen state. In 
Genesis ix. 6, the inviolability of human life is based upon 
the fact that man is made in the image of God, which 
evidently implies that he still bears this image as the seal 
of his right to life; for the reason of the law failing, the 
law itself would fail. In the Epistle of James we are for- 
bidden to curse our fellow-men, because they are made 
after the similitude of God. The Apostle does not use the 
singular number, as though he would refer to Adam alone, 
but the plural, meaning the men then living, the entire race 
of man. Every son and daughter of Adam is created in 
the image of God. 

Undoubtedly the divine image which is the result of re- 
demption in Christ Jesus, stands in close and most essential 
relation to that divine image in which man is originally 
created. The one is the true realization and completion of 
the other. ‘The image of God in man by creation is given 
him, that he may attain unto the other and higher image 
set before him in the Son of God; if not in the straight 
path of obedience to the Divine law, as no mortal man has 
ever done, then in the circuitous way of regeneration by 
redeeming grace. But the two images are not one and the 
same, though they have a common ground plan; the first 
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is the dim outline of what man may be and ought to be, 
the second is the complete filling up of the picture." 

Little need be said to define what is to be understood by 
the image of God in man. It is that which constitutes a 
man ; that by which man is specifically different from the 
brutes that perish, and exalted above them ; that immortal 
spiritual nature by which he is capable of the ideas of 
moral truth, of God, of right, of justice, of immortality, 
infinity, and eternity, — capable of choice, and of acting ac- 
cording to choice,—conscious of obligation to moral law, 
and of a feeling of approbation or disapprobation according 
as in his life and conduct he regards or disregards the obli- 
gation. In consequence of this image of God in his soul, 
the outward objects of nature and the manifold events of 
life continually suggest to him the thought of God, and of 
his undying relation to a Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. 
And, without considering further or more directly the nature 
of the image of God in man, or the proofs of it, we propose 
to consider in this article two or three important conse- 
quences that result from the truth that man is made in the 
image of God. 

The first we mention is, that it renders it possible for 
man to have some true knowledge of God. We can un- 
derstand the thoughts and feelings of other minds only by 
having corresponding thoughts and feelings in our own 
minds. No one, for example, can know anything of the 
feeling of Jove from any description of it in words, who has 
not had some experience of it in his own heart. No de- 
scription of love, joy, sorrow, hope, fear, anger, pleasure, 
or pain, could give us any idea of what was meant by 
these feelings, if we never had had any experience of them 
in ourselves. As the blind man knows nothing of colors, 
and the deaf man nothing of sounds, and as no description 
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can give the blind man any idea of color, or the deaf man 
any idea of music, so neither can any description of any feel- 
ing of our nature give any idea of it to one who has not 
at some time had the feeling within himself. So it is with 
regard to our ideas of God. We can have no idea of any 
attribute of the Divine nature unless there be. something 
analogous to that attribute in our own nature. If there be 
any attribute in the Divine nature to which there is nothing — 
analogous in our own nature, we can know no more about 
it than a blind man knows about colors, or a deaf man about 
music. But we are not thus in ignorance with regard to 
the character of God. From a knowledge of himself, each 
man may obtain some true knowledge of God. There is 
in man, for example, a feeling of love, benevolence, kind- 
ness, call it what you may, and from this feeling or con- 
sciousness of love in himself a man may form some faint, 
yet true idea of the infinite love, the infinite benevolence, 
there is in God. And the Scripture repeatedly calls upon 
us to draw from the analogy of human affection, as of a 
father for his son, a mother for her child, a brother for a 
sister, some idea of the infinite loving-kindness of the Lord 
our God. There is also in man a natural sentiment of 
justice, a feeling that cries out for punishment upon the 
doer of wrong; and from this feeling of justice in ourselves, 
we may have some faint yet true idea of the infinite justice 
there is in God. He that formed the eye, shall not he see? 
He that planted the ear, shall not he hear? He that teach- 
eth man knowledge, shall not he know ? 

Doubtless our ideas of our Creator are altogether inad- 
equate to the reality, but they are true ideas for all that. 
The pledge of their truth is in the fact, that man is made 
in the image of God. As you view some broad landscape, 
the image in your eye is exceedingly small in comparison 
with the magnificent prospect before you which it repre- 
sents, still smaller in comparison with the wide expanse of 
the starry heavens over your head, yet after all is a true 
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image of the broad landscape or the heavenly expanse ; so 
the idea of God in the human soul may be very small, yea, 
infinitesimally small, in comparison with the transcendent 
reality, and yet be a true idea. God is not an unknown 
God, for we are his offspring. No man who carefully at- 
tends to the lineaments of that divine image which the 
finger of God has inscribed on his own soul, is in any 
danger of being deceived with regard to the real character 
of his Creator and Sovereign Judge. 

A second consequence resulting from the truth that man 
is made in the image of God, is the possibility of man’s 
having communion with God. The free intelligent soul 
can have no communion, no sense of sympathy, with the 
powers of nature, nor the powers of nature with the free 
intelligent soul. We love nature, and in a sense may be 
said to commune with nature, but only as the revelation of 
the spiritual and divine. In order to communion, there must 
be on both sides intellect, affection, will, and moral senti- 
ment, corresponding in kind, however different in degree. 
Communion with God implies that there is such a similarity 
of faculties and affections in God and man, that man, while 
he shall think of God as infinitely exalted above all human 
limitations, shall yet think of him as having the tenderest 
sympathy with his offspring on the earth ; as condescending 
to listen to their prayers, and freely imparting from his own 
infinite fulness a supply to all their need. In accordance 
with the dependent relation of the creature on the Creator, 
it implies also an entire submission of the human soul to 
the will of God in devoted, intelligent love. Now were 
God simply a boundless substance of vital power, filling 
the universe, yet without those personal qualities which 
‘win the affection of beings like ourselves, such communion 
would be impossible. We might give ourselves up in idle 
indifference to this universal, impersonal power, and call it 
religion; we might let ourselves be carried along unresist- 


ingly for good or for evil, like a chip upon the river, and 
7% 
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call it submission ; but it would be neither religion nor sub- 
mission in the Christian sense of the words. Communion 
implies sympathy of thought, affection, desire, and action ; 
and this is possible only between persons. God made man 
in his own image; and as man is a person, so is God a 
person ; as man can say J will, so can God say Iwill; and 
as a father giveth good gifts unto his children, so will God 
give good things to them that ask him. How warm, how 
glowing, are the expressions of love, confidence, and devoted 
affection, uttered by David and the prophets, in their hours 
of communion with God! Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? and there is none upon the earth I desire beside thee. 
God to them was not an impersonal power of nature, or a 
distant abstraction, but a personal friend, ever present with 
them to comfort and guide them. No earthly friend can be 
so near as God is near to the soul that trusts in him. The 
High and Lofty One delights to dwell with the humble and 
contrite. A personal God presides over the universe. He 
has revealed his being, his thoughts, his purposes and plans, 
to those whom he has made in his own image. He is their 
omnipresent Illuminator and Guide ; and when they choose 
him as the central object of their affection and thought, 
when they sympathize with him in holy love, and yield 
their hearts to his will, then they live in communion with 
him, and in this union of affection and will with the will 
of God consists their true life, their eternal joy. 

A third consequence resulting from the truth that man 
is made in the image of God, is the possibility of the in- 
carnation, or the manifestation of God in human nature, 
which was realized in the person of Jesus Christ. We 
have seen that all our ideas of God are formed from the 
analogy of our own nature, and that it cannot be otherwise, 
unless we fall a prey to misty, empty abstractions, of which 
we can know nothing, and which of course are of no prac- 
tical effect. Hence, were God to manifest himself to the 
world of mankind, we cannot conceive it possible for him 
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to reveal himself so as to give us an intelligible idea of 
him, except in a nature kindred to our own, — free, indeed, 
from every imperfection, and endowed with every moral ex- 
cellence in absolute perfection. When, therefore, Scripture 
tells us that he has thus manifested himself to us in the 
person of Jesus Christ, the doctrine, so far from being self- 
contradictory or unreasonable, is what the human mind 
would naturally expect, is what indeed the whole world 
had ever been looking for, is what is absolutely necessary 
to a perfect and complete religion, a perfect and complete 
communion between God and man, and makes Christianity 
to be the highest possible, the all-perfect religion for man, 
and adapted to the wants of the whole world. The craving 
desire of the human heart for some definite idea of God, 
and which is the great cause of idolatry, is eternally satisfied 
in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. Aside from the necessity 
of redemption, there is reason to believe that such a mani- 
festation would have taken place. Our purest, our truest, our 
highest, our most spiritual idea of God, is not when we muse 
upon omnipresent power, or vital energy, filling all space, 
however useful such meditation may be, but when we think 
of the fulness of holiness, truth, and love that are embodied 
in our ascended and glorified Redeemer, in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Christ is in an al- 
together peculiar and most especial sense the visible image 
of the invisible God; and it is by beholding his glory, that 
we are changed into the same image from one degree of 
brightness unto another. By looking unto Jesus, the god- 
like in man is quickened into life and action, and the new 
man renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him in righteousness and true holiness. By faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, the soul of man is born 
again, and no man can accomplish his true destination ex- 
cept by being born again in the image of God. 
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THE WANDERER AND THE GENIUS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CARL BECK. 


WANDERER. 
O thou unsearchable Spirit! Thou lendest the thirsty brown meadows 
Rains that refresh and make glad; dews that like balsam distil : 
But the lone heart of humanity bleeds in perpetual conflict, 
And its wild, withering glow — 


GENIUS. 
Cools in the shower of tears. 
WANDERER. 
Up to the cloudy pavilion the rocky-browed mountains, adoring, 
Lift their majestical heads, giants upholding the world ; 
Man Thou hast gifted with will, but denied him the power of creation, 


Father Eternal ! 
GENIUS. 


To him intellect mighty I gave. 
WANDERER. 
Lo! how the gloom of the night with innumerable star-fires is blazing ! 
But in the gloom of the breast — 
GENIUS. 
Glorious presentiment dawns ! 
‘WANDERER. 
Blooms with a sevenfold radiance the cloud-born and sun-begot rainbow: 
Round the dark, desolate mind — 
GENIUS. 
Hovers a radiant dream. 
WANDERER. 
Lo! for a century yon Oak has baffled the force of the tempest ; 
But the lone, tottering old man — 
GENIUS. 
Leans on Futurity’s staff. 
WAY DERER. 
Gavest Thou all things to man, — then why such insatiable wishes ? 
GENIUS. 
Had not the mortal a wish, — then would the mortal be God. 
Cc. T. B. 
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THE VOICE TO THE WORLD. 


A SERMON BY REY T. T. STONE. 


MATT. iii. 2; iv. 17: — Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


Tue beginning of the speech both of John first, and of 
Jesus afterward. Nor has this word become obsolete. We 
may drop from the earlier utterances of it the conditions of 
the time and the place, and translate it into language as 
well befitting our age and the world now existing, as the 
generation and the nation to whom it first came. So near 
— near in universal and perpetual presence — is the Lord to 
us also, — his laws supreme, his sovereignty wise and just, 
imparting life through charity and obedience, and revealing 
the death which sin is; it is for us to recognize the great 
truth, and to enter into harmony with the celestial order. 
The voice is to the world; let the world hear. Let me add 
what some methods of thinking in our times seem to over- 
look. The voice is to the Church ; let the Church hear. 

The entrance into the heavenly state, that is, the true re- 
pentance, supposes reconsideration both of our views of 
God and of our ways of living; it involves correction of all 
discovered errors, whether inward or outward; it issues in 
genuine aspiration for the spirit of the Lord, and for growth 
toward perfection. If we cannot think of exhausting a sub- 
ject so vast, we may yet approach it with humility, seeking 
the reality for our hearts beyond all words to the ear or 
the eye. 

I. Let there be thorough reconsideration of what has 
been taken for true, what has been done either as right 
or in thoughtlessness of right and wrong. Some, we 
may fear, neglect religious reflection, if not altogether, yet 
so nearly altogether, that whether they acquiesce in tra- 
ditional creeds or reject them, we could hardly pronounce 
them either believers or sceptics; they repeat assertions, 
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they vociferate denials, according to the side they take; 
but they have not looked devoutly toward the truth; they 
have not thought earnestly; they have not reviewed their 
thoughts ; they have not “summoned all their faculties and 
applied them, through long days and watchful nights, to the 
search for wisdom and virtue. Even of those to whom life 
has been a more intense struggle, we may venture a doubt 
whether many have made of it the discipline they should. 
Religion, as presented in the circle within which they were 
born and trained, or as rendered more attractive by some 
sect which they meet in later days, is all which they seek: 
they wish nothing higher than their mothers or fathers 
taught, or their new association gives them. There is a 
counteraction. Disgusted with the falseness of sects, old or 
new, the gentler souls in sorrow, the sterner in contempt, 
repudiate them all, and sometimes pass off into a wilderness 
of doubt, perhaps of sheer unbelief. 

Amidst such neglect of the highest things, such dead 
faith, such serious doubt or trifling unbelief, pervading so- 
ciety, not universal it is true, but general all will admit, let 
the ancient voice sound out anew; let men listen to it 
afresh, and really repent. Let them think, and let them 
renew and redouble their thinking. Let them reconsider 
what they have received; and if perchance they have re- 
ceived nothing as yet heartily, let them begin to consider. 

1. Call back the thought to God. If he has been for- 
gotten in the rush of business and the pressure of care, or 
in the occupation of the mind by pursuit of pleasure or 
power of science, or through any other circumstances what- 
ever, let the forgetfulness be shaken off, and the great re- 
membrance be renewed. If, on the other hand, he has been 
hitherto remembered, but remembered only according to the 
dogmas of sects ancient or modern, orthodox or heretical, 
let the remembrance come back in excitement to thorough 
and devout reconsideration. God is indeed unseen; his 
essence is unsolved mystery; the method of his operation 
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is a hidden process. But as the soul in us, unseen, mys- 
terious, living and moving we know not how, yet discovers 
itself for ever in life, in feeling, in thought, in wills, in living 
activity; so does God discover himself for ever through 
skies and earth and man, in beauty, movement, order, power, 
love, — invisible things clearly seen through things always 
done or doing. Looking into and within all things, and 
our own hearts, as at once containing him and perceiving 
him, we shall not be defrauded of the heavenly vision. Be- 
holding the one unsullied image, through which God com- 
bines the grandeur of his unapproached and unbroken unity 
with the nearer and lovelier conceptions of a Divine nature 
in human forms, we come through the Son to know the 
Father. Receiving into our souls the Spirit, breathed ever- 
more of God, filling and exalting his Son Jesus Christ, 
uniting us to the Lord, and living in us as power of a new 
life from the Father, we rise into growing consciousness of 
the Universal Presence. God is truly with us. 

Surely, my friends, we should not be strangers to that 
which is so near to us; so near always in fact; so near in 
conscious feeling and thought, when once we have opened 
our hearts to the vision. Let us call out the deepest in the 
soul to seek and welcome the deepest in nature; let us ask 
the Power to reveal his own life and energy within us, by 
wakening our whole mind, every feeling, every thought, 
every activity, to seek after him and to find him; assured 
that he is not far from every one of us. 

2. Recall the revelations of God. Ido not mean barely, 
that we bring anew before us, blessed as these are, the monu- 
ments and records of ancient revelations; this we should 
indeed do, these monuments and records we should seek 
and study, and strive to interpret truly and thoroughly, but 
all that we may through them, as through every form: and 
process of existence, discover those attributes of the First 
Being which are laws to us, and which, as we keep the 
commandments, penetrate into us as powers of an endless 
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life. So finding the universality of those revelations, in 
other words finding God in all, we perceive the atmosphere 
of divineness encircling and quickening all: the world be- 
comes a temple; time becomes a Sabbath; life an inspira- 
tion of God. Man is no longer creature or thrall of earth, 
but immortal child of the Lord; and all his doings, even 
to the lowliest services and relations, are raised from the 
level of secular degradation to the height of spiritual ac- 
tivities working out everlasting issues. 

3. Within the lights of such Divine revelation, reconsider 
the methods of living which have been pursued. As these 
two worlds are ours, the heavenly and the earthly, so we 
may live from the one of them or from the other, to the one 
or to the other. As the Lord is for ever imparting to us 
the life which we call our own, so we may receive and use 
it as from him and to him, or, neglecting him, as from our- 
selves and to ourselves. In the one case we grow selfish 
and earthly ; in the other, heavenly, and like the Being who 
knows no selfishness; and is pure Love. Let each person 
bring up before the mind whatever he can remember of his 
own course, and examine thoroughly within which of these 
spheres it has its source and its character; whether in any 
or every step he is going up toward the celestial height, or 
going down toward the infernal depth. And as each body 
calling itself church, each connection calling itself nation 
or state, nay, each number of persons united as family or 
otherwise, not only comprises so many individuals of cer- 
tain qualities and conditions, but also vital relations of each 
to other and to the whole, of the whole to each and all, 
expressed in common deeds, laws, and institutions, — and as 
to these relations, in themselves and in all their agencies 
and effects, the Lord is just as near as to the person in his © 
utmost privacy, — it becomes a solemn duty to bring them 
also within the compass of the same devout reconsideration. 
Is this church really verifying its claim to be portion of the 
body of the Lord? Does it live from the Lord or from the 
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Self? Is its course heavenly or earthly? Is this state or 
nation making real in its deeds, in its laws, in its institu- 
tions, the elements of God’s own being, and bodying them 
forth in the processes of history? So likewise in smaller 
communities, as the family, and in all associations, of what- 
ever kind, or for whatever purpose. Let them be summoned 
to the inexorable religious criticism. The right will stand ; 
the wrong ought to fall. 

II. Let a careful correction of all our errors succeed the 
discovery. The thought of God which has been inert or 
false, let it be roused to constant activity, and made clearer 
and clearer by its action. The revelations of God, as 
in the Sacred Scriptures, or in nature and history, which 
have been overlooked or misinterpreted, let them be kept 
for ever open to the mind, and read with large and holy 
wisdom. What is thus found false in old opinions, let it be 
given up in behalf of the higher truth. What is thus found 
wrong in habitual action, let it be forthwith and resolutely 
put away for better doing. And whatever in those feelings, 
which at once color our opinions and vivify our actions, is 
detected as selfish, obstinate, proud, or in any way con- 
trary to purity and kindness, let us strive to remove from 
us; and, although feeling as such is quicker than thought 
or purpose, and cannot be directly swayed by the will, yet 
let the laws of the soul, which are really the laws of God, 
be so faithfully kept, as to enable us to bring before the 
mind only pure and ennobling things, and to excite through 
chosen deeds only right and generous feelings. It matters 
not though the sins and errors thus discovered in us have 
found organization and establishment in the forms of so- 
ciety, by which we are surrounded, of which we form a 
living portion. Falsehood does not turn to truth, because 
councils-and churches have decreed it to be doctrine of God; 
nor does truth pass into falsehood, because hoary dogmatisms 
declare it baseless and impious. Evil is not the less evil, 
injustice not the less injustice, because power in kingdoms 
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or commonwealths has enacted them; nor is good less di- 
vine, justice less commanding and imperial, when the same 
power has forbidden them and imposed its heaviest penalties 
upon them. Nay, my friends, there is only one thing to do 
here. Before God throned in the conscience, we can never 
ask but one question; that question answered, our church, 
our country, our father’s house, husband or wife, every per- 
sonal interest, life itself, must give place to the oracle. The 
truth which is good to the soul, the good which is truth to 
the mind, must be obeyed as supreme, — our hearts ready to 
accept the divine reality at every hazard, against every preju- 
dice, — our lives regulated into harmony with it, though we 
gain only this, and lose everything else. 

For our age and country, for ourselves and our connec- 
tions with men and society, it seems a stern and terrible 
law. It demands of each that he should think ; and thought 
is fiery, flashing, explosive. Let in amidst the dried tradi- 
tions of the past, and the withered beliefs or unbeliefs piled 
up in the privacies of the mind, and the selfish passions 
hallowed by false religion or combining with proud and 
sneering irreligion, it shows first how dark, how filthy, how 
deathlike, the cavernous abyss; it runs next through the 
whole, kindling a lurid flame, and does not stop but with 
burning up the chaotic mass. It is, so we dream, an unre- 
lenting destroyer. It leaves, where its course has been, only 
fallen ruins. The earth is a wide waste. Why not? The 
thought inspired of God is itself the reality here, and must 
open a spot for its growth out of the Eternal into the tem- 
porary, — out of the Divine mystery into the human order 
of existence. Fear no truth; if it pierces, it is to heal; if 
it destroys, it is to renew; if it kills, it is to raise the dead ; 
and if silently, yet surely and steadily, through the benig- 
nant process of repentance, it is all the time rearing up the 
living temple of the Lord. It is only for us to work with 
it and in it, sparing no error, giving indulgence to no sin; 
really willing to find out what is false and evil, really willing 
to give up the false and evil, once found out. 
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Having so corrected the wrong, we have another principle 
to cherish and develop. 

III. Let the genuine aspiration of the soul be accepted 
to its destined service. ‘Through this entire process, from 
the first awakened thought directed to every revelation of 
God, discovering evil, and advancing to the correction of it, 
there is at the heart of it an inspiration from the Father, 
which continually becomes in us a growing aspiration for 
the highest virtue which can be reached. This aspiration, 
as it is effluence of the spirit, seeks evermore new con- 
sciousness of the spirit; and, as it is of kindred with the 
infinite good, spends itself in earnest effort for perfection. 

1. Repentance, so far advanced as to open into conscious- 
ness of the Holy Spirit, is the need of our whole Christen- 
dom ; the need, not as of a single want among others, but 
as the one great, all-absorbing need. Sin may fight against 
sin, falsehood against falsehood; nay, there have not been 
wanting suggestions for providing an equipoise of conflicting 
evils, of selfish interests balanced against each other, which 
might even secure the ends of good, and almost serve as 
substitutes for real charity. The final issue can, however, 
be no other than the supplanting of one evil by another, 
perhaps greater than that it succeeded, the production of 
new conflicts calling for another adjustment, more disturb- 
ing, it may be, than the old: so on, from bad to worse. 
Only the Spirit itself of good removes evils effectually and 
permanently; only when there comes into action the law 
which the primitive disciples recognized in proclaiming 
the Gospel and doing its miracles, can the individual, the 
society, the church, be saved and blessed. Policy here is 
fruitless, science insufficient, money worthless; but when 
once the voice is uttered and heard, Silver and gold have I 
none, but such as I have give I thee: in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk!— humanity rises 
from its impotence, and, though weak in itself, is strong in 
the Lord; though poor in itself, is rich in the heavenly gift ; 
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though sinful and ignorant in itself, grows into Divine wis- 
dom and is purified by the Spirit of holiness. Let every 
soul strive and pray for the heavenly inspiration. 

2. In which effort and prayer, let us be content only with 
the highest possible approach toward perfection. When 
once the character is amended and corrected through the 
tears and toils of repentance, then it is to be felt that 
the great life is just beginning. Then, summoning all the 
powers to their full activity; then, disenthralled from the 
captivity which binds the soul in sin; then, amidst the light 
descending from heaven to open the way thither, and en- 
larged by the feeling of freedom alive within us, — we are to 
rest only through the Sabbath-life springing up in the heart; 
we are to strive only with the gentleness of the love which 
unites us to the Lord; asking only that the fresh dawn may 
deepen continually into the perfect day. — 

I have spoken the word as I could. The word itself is 
not mine nor man’s. It comes down still, as of old, from 
above. It sounds still, as of old, into a wilderness. It is 
the Lord speaking to the world which he loves. It is the 
Lord inviting and drawing the prodigal wanderer from a far 
country to his Father’s house. It is the Father calling and 
blessing his child; might the child obey the call, and accept 
the blessing! 





“Tn the silent midnight watches 

List thy bosom door, 

How it knocketh — knocketh — knocketh, 
Knocketh evermore ! 

Say not ’t is thy pulse’s beating, 
°T is thy heart of sin ; 

’T is thy Saviour stands entreating, 
Rise and let me in.” 

A. C. Coxe. 
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INDEPENDENCE, FALSE AND TRUE. 


1. Fause, as seen in “ Young America.” I hardly know 
whether to call it the more amusing or disagreeable, when a 
little urchin, old enough, however, to understand what good 
manners are, saunters round with the utmost nonchalance, 
whistling or humming a tune, in the presence of a stranger 
of three or four times his own age. “ Young America” errs 
in declining to ask or accept advice from those whose larger 
experience of life renders them much more capable of judg- 
ing on many subjects. Conventional rules, which, as they 
express the sense of the community on certain points, de- 
serve a degree of regard, though obligations to high prin- 
ciple may at times require them to be set aside as things of 
no moment, are disregarded by “ Young America.” The 
young do not realize that, though mere fashions may be 
whimsical and transient, there are. certain fixed laws in 
conduct, apart from morals, which, having their basis in 
the natural fitness of things, are to be violated only in obe- 
dience to a still higher law, and then in a tone of meekness, 
not of defiance. This perversion of the genuine idea of 
independence is commonly rectified, to some degree at least, 
by increasing age; for years have a wonderful efficacy in 
sobering and correcting exaggerated ideas of our own supe- 
riority in wisdom. 

2. Commonly, but not always, young scorners mature 
into censorious dogmatizers, speaking unwelcome truths on 
all occasions, whether called for or not; and that with so 
much of what the French call brusquerie of manner, as to 
make their frankness a very different thing from what we 
may suppose the Apostle Paul to have had in view, when 
he commended “speaking the truth in love.” There are 
those who never think it worth while to vary a hair’s breadth 
in act or word from the course they had laid out for them- 
selves, however much it may jar upon the feelings of others, 


8* 
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They remind us of the man of whom it was once re- 
marked, that he would not call a cat pussy, for the sake of | 
conciliating, for all the world. “For myself,” said the per- 
son so describing him, “I would not call a cat a dog on 
any account; but I should not object to calling her pussy 
if any one preferred that name.” A great deal is often 
sacrificed through obstinate adherence to trifles. 

3. The fierce denouncer is not truly independent. Words 
spoken in passion, however bold and true they may be, give 
no proof of a free spirit, though we may for a little while 
delude ourselves with the idea that we have spoken nobly. 
Further consideration must assure us that the fire which 
animated us was not the pure love of truth and duty, not 
the descent of the tongue of flame from heaven, but the 
outbursting of less holy fires from within. 

Over against these counterfeits, place real independence, 
— an independence founded on moral courage, which in its 
turn has its basis in deep, immovable principle. It is ne- 
cessary to our comfortable passage through life, to our self- 
respect, and to the security of our moral character. He 
who has not strength to stand against the world in defence 
of his own sense of right, is liable to become at once the 
tool and the prey of the unprincipled around him. 

This, like other excellent qualities, is much more easy of 
attainment to some than to others. What many possess 
by natural temperament, others acquire only through self- 
mastery. The firm, undaunted stand of the man of a 
martyr’s courage, against the seductions and the terrors of 
the world, how noble is it? But scarcely less heroic, per- 
haps, is that of the gentle spirit, overflowing with love and 
tender sympathies, which, rising above the fear of alienat- 
ing and giving offence, nerves itself to probe the heart of 
an erring friend with words that “wound to heal.” This 
virtue is not unfrequently found in its highest form in con- 
nection with a gentle nature and much humility. Those 
whose deportment is marked by mildness, and by readiness 
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in yielding to the wishes of others on minor points, are often 
supposed to have no settled opinions; yet they often prove 
themselves to be as immovable as the most valiant cham- 
pions in maintaining their own ideas of right. Lowliness 
of spirit, and a free yielding of points, where conscience 
is not concerned, to the wishes, or even the unreasonable 
weaknesses of others, is by no means incompatible with the 
truest independence. Where shall we find a more beautiful 
union of the Christian courage, that dares all things in the 
cause of truth, with the tenderest regard for the weaker 
brethren, than in the character and conduct of the great 
Apostle Paul? The man before whose heart-seaching ap- 
peal the Roman magistrate trembled, with what solemn 
pathos does he warn those who are strong in their clearer 
knowledge, lest through their example “the weak brother 
perish, for whom Christ died ”! pronouncing such sin against 
the weak consciences of others “sin against Christ.” In 
no respect does this devoted follower of Jesus more resem- 
ble his Lord and Master, than in that touching considera- 
tion for the souls of men which leads him to forego his own 
rights rather than offend their superstitious reverence, or 
lead them into any violation of their own sense of duty. 
Steadfastness to the last iota in adherence to principle, but 
conciliation and conformity in those things which, though 
trivial to his own mind, were weighty in the regard of some 
around him, this seems to have been the rule of his Chris- 
tian life, and to have formed him to a character to be at 
once reverenced and loved. 

This is true Christian independence, rooted, like the trees 
of a century, deeply and widely in the earth, its trunk un- 
shaken by the rushing tempest, while its pliant branches wave 
lightly with every summer breeze. Happy were it for the 
world, if this union of stanch fidelity to truth with gentle 
forbearance toward weakness were more common! “ Peace 
and righteousness” would then “kiss each other,” and the 
“lame” would not “be turned out of the way, but rather 
healed.” M. W. 
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No. VIII. 


Ir was about four years from the time when John Jackson 
had accompanied Priscilla Cadwallader in her visitation of 
love through the southern parts of New Jersey, to the be- 
ginning of his own ministry, in 1835. The interval had 
been passed in his father’s family, at Darby, working on the 
land, and carrying the products of the farm to market in 
Philadelphia. He varied his employments on principle, be- 
cause he believed in the intellectual value of variety of pur- 
suit. He proposed to his father that he should learn sur- 
veying and conveyancing, and when the latter objected to 
it as a matter of business, he borrowed from him the money 
to purchase the instruments, and repaid him within a year 
by the fruits of his new employment. He subsequently pre- 
vented much litigation in the neighborhood, by the union 
of this-skill with his wonderful personal influence. 

In the spirit of liberal culture, he also took part, at this 
time of his life, in the organization of the Delaware County 
Institute for Science, of which, in 1834, he was made Di- 
rector. This Institute, which held a meeting every month 
to discuss scientific subjects, and the application of science 
to the arts, has had a marked effect upon the intelligence of 
the county. At one of the last meetings which he attended, 
his wife read a discourse upon the value of the study of 
human physiology in early education, which he was pleased 
to have published, by request of the audience, in the Dela- 
ware County Republican. 

A few extracts from a long letter to a friend, dated 9th 
month, 1834, will show the rational and esthetic turn of 
mind of our Quaker minister. 

“ By some remarks thou madest last evening at M. C.’s, 
I understood thee to hold out the idea that scientific ac- 
quirements had not a tendency to increase our knowledge 
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of the Divine Being; and that a mind highly cultivated by 
a judicious application of time and talents in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, was not susceptible of greater religious 
enjoyments than one ignorant of the truths of philosophy, 
as illustrated by science ; and also that the ambition which 
prompts men to the pursuit of knowledge was of the same 
kind as that which leads them to the acquisition of the 
sordid treasures of the world! Ido not desire to be found 
in opposition with thee, but I believe we are consti- 
tuted with minds designed for endless progression in knowl- 
edge ; and Infinite Wisdom has seen meet to spread before 
our view a wide field for contemplation and reflection ; and 
these seem to me as essential to our happiness, as the exer- 
cise of the body to our health.” Having enumerated the 
beauties and glories of the universe which science and 
taste explore, in a manner to evince his own sensibility, he 
adds: “ When I contemplate the majesty and wisdom that 
have been exerted in producing all this harmony and order 
of the whole universe, I cannot believe myself brought 
hither to look with thoughtless eyes upon such grandeur 
and magnificence; but am led to believe that scientific 
knowledge not only enlarges our understanding, but mag- 
nifies our conception of the Creator’s wisdom, and inspires 
gratitude and devotion. Then science has been one 
of the most powerful engines before which superstition — 
that grand enemy to benignant religion — has® vanished, 
like the darkness of night before the spléndor of the morn- 
ing sun.” Here, again, he runs over the objects of creation, 
as if to name them were to re-enjoy their beauty, and sug- 
gest their laws, and adds: “I do not wish, by any means, to 
inculcate the idea that we can, by scientific perception, 
penetrate into the spiritual recesses of Divine Revelation, 
or even that we can comprehend the nature of the Great 
Supreme, by entering into the intricate labyrinth of meta- 
‘ physical reasoning. No, verily But although the 
endowments of literature and the pursuit of scientific knowl- 
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edge may not be required to advance us in the way of 
eternal life, yet, if thereby our views of the creation should 
be enlarged, and our hearts inspired to declare, 
‘ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good 

Almighty ! — thine this universal frame * 

Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then 

Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens, 

To us invisible or dimly seen 

In these thy lower works: yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine, — 


ought the ambition that prompts us onward to be construed 
into a desire to acquire earthly fame? I own that all our 
pursuit after knowledge should be with a desire to know 
more of the ways and the works of the Deity. 
‘ Philosophy, baptized 

In the pure fountain of Eternal Love, 

Has eyes indeed ; viewing all she sees 

As meant to indicate a God to man, 

Gives Him this praise, and forfeits not her own. 

Learning has borne such fruit in other days 

On all her branches; Piety has found 

Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 

Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews.’ 
I do not wish thee to understand me, then, as looking to 
these things as a primary source of happiness. My desire 
is to build upon a spiritual foundation, that cannot be 
shaken ; nd to be found in fellowship with those who feel 
the communion of the Holy Spirit and the love of God 
continually to abound in their hearts. . . . . . Such precious 
opportunities as was the closing one last evening afford a 
degree of satisfaction that language cannot express; to feel 
the sensible presence of Him whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, surrounding our spirits, and clothing our 
minds with a desire that his knowledge might cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea, is a privilege that I highly 
appreciate. And when I think of the spiritual wants of 
many still professing the faith of Christ, and of the moral 
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darkness that envelops the minds of those who know not 
God, my spirit desires earnestly that the great Lord of the 
harvest would send forth his dedicated children, and qualify 
them more and more to preach the Gospel, in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit, and with power, that the borders of 
Zion may be enlarged. 

“Tn thy labors to promote this great cause, thou hast the 
unity and sympathy of my feelings ; and, knowing that thy 
advanced experience is capable of affording a helping hand, 
I would solicit its extension towards a brother, oftentimes 
laboring under discouragements, yet desirous to advance in 
knowledge of the truth, and the support of its testimonies. 
Of latter times my mind has been led to look at the beauty 
and sweet simplicity of those Christian testimonies profess- 
edly supported by the Society of Friends, and I have had to 
admire the faithfulness of those sons of the morning, who 
manifested so great an obedience to the opening visions of 
light as to support them in the midst of persecution ; thus 
evincing to the world that they were not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ. Theirs was a religion that consisted in 
a practical conformity to the will of God, and, although it 
was unadorned with the embellishments of art and science, 
yet it shone as a light set upon a hill; the light thereof 
spread abroad among the nations, and many were gathered 
thereby, to come and partake of the salvation that was 
found within her gates. O that these testimonies could ad- 
vance continually, until all that is opposed to the kingdom 
of Christ should be shaken to the very foundation, and the 
power of Eternal Truth should spread and prevail in the 
earth!” 

That John Jackson also appreciated, as allies and hand- 
maids to religion, the social affections, no less than all the 
intellectual powers, was seen in all the conduct of his life 
toward relations and friends. To make a friend happy by 
delicate attentions and personal self-denials in their behalf, 
and by devotion to them in ill-health, he felt was “ showing 
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piety at home,” according to the suggestion of the Apostle; 
and so he did not restrain the impulse of his affections, in 
an uncalled for fear lest he should love too much the im- 
mortal beings around him! He believed that there was 
much more danger that selfishness would become immoder- 
ate in men, than affection for one’s neighbors. This warmth 
of heart, which he had and cherished, exposed him of course 
to grief. 

In a letter to Dr. George Truman and wife, during his 
father’s last sickness, he says: “ We seem to be so consti- 
tuted, that when our minds are tried, and almost overcome, 
by a continued repetition of sorrows, the sympathies of those 
who are interested in our welfare offer a balm to our 
wounded spirits, and cause the dejected mind to support 
with dignity and fortitude a dependence upon its proper 
Centre...... My beloved father has been more unwell 
to-day then usual. My time is chiefly occupied in the dis- 
charge of filial duties at the couch of sickness, and although 
it is attended with a multiplicity of cares, yet, when these 
are bestowed upon those whom we hold most dear in the 
outward relation, it gives us a feeling of satisfaction to 
know that we have it in our power to tender to them the 
evidences of affection...... I often think, such is our 
proneness to indulgence in those things which lead from 
serious thoughts, that, were it not for the interposition of 
affliction and sorrow, our hearts would become too callous 
to admit of those more serious impressions that teach us 
our duty to God, our Creator; but the temperament of our 
mind is softened, and all its selfish hardness subdued, when 
we are brought to contemplate the infirmities of our nature, 
and feel destitute under the pressure of aflliction...... 
When we consider that the ulterior aim of our being is to 
enjoy eternal communion with the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, and that this holy condition is attainable only by a 
conformity of life to the Divine image, how important it is 
that we suffer ‘neither heights nor depths, principalities nor 
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powers, things present nor things to come, to separate us 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord’! O the su- 
perior excellence that is seen in the character of our blessed 
Example! who, although he was a ‘man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief yet triumphed over all the infirmities 
of humanity, and left this memorable testimony of consola- 
tion to descend to all succeeding time, and be realized in the 
experience of his followers: ‘ If ye believe in me, the things 
which I do ye shall do also’; and, ‘To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me on my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father on his throne.’ ” 

Having characterized the field of exertion before men as 
the garden of paradise, where is everything pleasant to the 


sight and good for food ; and our spiritual opportunities as * 


the tree of life in the midst of the garden, — of the fruit of 
which we may partake and live forever, —he continues: 
“This is in reality the constitution of our nature,..... 
but when we look abroad in the human family, what a mel- 
ancholy picture is presented to our view!..... I some- 
times think the purity and spirituality of the religion of 
Jesus has been veiled, in consequence of our dependence 
upon the absurd speculative opinions of men; the simple 
religion of the cross of Christ is taught as a mystery that 
requires the aid of theological learning to expound; men 
are directed to that which is outward, and are taught to 
look for salvation to that which transpired long ago, as 
though the death and suffering of Jesus on Calvary was the 
atonement for our sins. They will not look beyond the 
shadow to the Eternal Substance which is his life; yet by 
living this life alone in ourselves, can we be saved. ‘I will 
give my life a ransom for many.’ Not his death, but his 
life, is the propitiation for our sins. We are not to under- 
stand him as meaning that he should be crucified to pur- 
chase salvation for us with the price of blood; but to take 
a loftier view of his heavenly mission, a view more in ac- 
cordance with our ideas of the justice of God; we are to 
VOL. XXII. 9 
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become the actual partakers of that life which is hid with 
him in God, and which is freely offered to reconcile us to 
the Father. If we are to be redeemed from anything, it 
must be from hatred, from cruelty, from pride, from injustice, 
and from all the fruits of the flesh; for these are the things 
that separate us from God, whose characteristic attributes 
are love, mercy, justice, meekness, and all the fruits of the 
spirit. Though opinions may be promulgated in the wis- 
dom and pride of man, yet nothing will redeem us from 
hatred but love; nothing will overcome cruelty but mercy ; 
nothing will lead from pride but meekness and humility ; 
neither will anything produce justice while the mind is 
under the influence of injustice. But if we are willing 
to be Christians indeed, we shall suffer the fruits of the 
spirit to overcome the fruits of the flesh, and thereby bring 
us into the enjoyment of living in those heavenly virtues 
which constitute the life of Christ; or, in other words, 


which form the divine image within us.” 

He adds, in a note to this letter: “ My beloved father is 
now no more. In the prospect of this separation, there have 
been many deep baptisms of my soul. I have known the 
heavens and the earth to be shaken, and every false depen- 
dence to be moved.” 


E. P. P. 





“ WHEN on the fragrant sandal-tree 
The woodman’s axe descends, 
And she who bloomed so beauteously 
Beneath the keen stroke bends, 
Even on the edge that wrought her death, 
Dying she breathes her sweetest breath, 
As if to token in her fall 
Peace to her foes and love to all. 
How hardly man this lesson learns, 
To smile and bless the hand that spurns, 
To see the blow, to feel the pain, 


1” 


But render only love again ! 
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SoLemn and beautiful cometh the light, 

Stealing through valleys where slept the night, 
Chasing the shadows from each purling stream, 
Bounding so lightly to catch the first gleam ; — 


Glancing o’er hill-tops, waking the flowers, 
Rousing the birds from their quiet bowers, 
Lighting the sage and cheering the sad, 
Blessing the weary, hailing the glad. 


Glorious in majesty riseth the sun, 
Forth like a conqueror, victory won ; 
Calling the herdsman forth to the flock, 
Sending the traveller o’er hill and rock. 


Man goeth forth to his work in the field, 
Woman is ready her service to yield ; 

Children, come, breathe in the pure morning air, 
Bathe in the fragrance that floats everywhere. 


God of the beautiful, here let us kneel ; 
Sanctify wholly the raptures we feel ; 
Keep us from sorrow, keep us from sin ; 
Let not the Tempter gather us in. 


Holy and pure, like this beautiful light, 

Rest us, O Merciful, when cometh night ; 

Soft be our pillow, and calm our repose, 

Watched by that Power which no weariness knows. 


* * 





Gop’s Power. — There is no mortal arm can draw his bow, — 
God cannot thunder and lighten by proxy. 

Prive. —It was the Devil’s sin and the Devil’s ruin, and has 
been ever since the Devil’s stratagem, who, like an expert wrestler, 
usually gives a man a lift before he gives him a throw. 

Souru. 
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“ A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May ; 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.”’ 


Our little Lilian is dead. The unwelcome angel has 
for the first time darkened our door, quenched the light 
of a beautiful eye, and hushed the sweetest music we ever 
heard. The “harp of a thousand strings” is broken, and 
the voice of childhood is heard no more in our dwelling. 

The loss of an only child, and that too after it has been 
with us nearly three years,—long enough to have woven 
itself into every interest of life, and to have become ines- 
timably a fountain of motives and inspirations, —is a 
catastrophe not easily comprehended by those who have 
never experienced it.. Yet to the Christian parent such an 
event is by no means a mere calamity. About the death 
of such a child there cluster holy and beautiful associations. 
True, we do not all of us draw our sole consolation from 
the immovable conviction, delightful as it is, of the little 
one’s now unalloyed happiness. Confident as we are con- 
cerning this, yet inasmuch as we can get no knowledge of 
the quality of that happiness, of the character of the child’s 
experience, of the influences that are modifying its nature, 
of the kind of culture to which it is subject, or of its present 
and future employments, we are left to indulge in specula- 
tions, which, delightful as they are, still leave us unsatisfied 
and full of painful desire. 

The thought that a child is taken from “the evil to 
come,” has its consoling influence. The great majority of 
children who are permitted to arrive at maturity find this 
world one of incalculable sorrows, and, spending their pro- 
bation in making no preparation for the future, are found at 
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its close to be castaways. ' Even of many children of pro- 
fessedly Christian parents, it is a most bitter truth, that, so 
far at least as this life is concerned, “it would have been 
better for them if they had never been born.” We may 
rejoice in the thought of 
“ Tnnocent souls, thus set so early free 
From sin and sorrow, and mortality * ; — 

yet we are by no means, like some unguarded writers, so 
to construe this as if it were a misfortune for a child to 
live to maturity, or better for all to die in infancy. No; 
there is something nobler and better and grander in the 
thought of growing up in this world, overcoming its temp- 
tations, receiving discipline from its sorrows, becoming 
vigorous and generous under the educational influences 
which even here are abundant and available ; and we ought 
always to remember that the parent’s vocation is a sublime 
one, — the highest office to which God ever appoints any 
man or any woman in this world, —that of training a soul 
for eternity, and determining to a great extent the character 
of its immortality. 

In the death of a child the memories of its life are made 
most precious. They are free from the moral blemishes 
which must attach themselves in a greater or less degree to 
those of adults. There are those who talk of the mystery 
of Providence in the removal of a little one, as though its 
creation had been in vain, or its mission in this world 
altogether a failure. Surely no Christian parent can for a 
single moment sympathize with such a view. Wonderful 
and incalculable is the influence of a little child’s life, 
whether its stay be measured by weeks, or protracted a few 
short years. The mysteriously elevating experience of the 
new relation into which the parent has entered; the per- 
petual source of joy which has come into that house, en- 
riching and hallowing all its associations ; the strange and 
yet delicious light which characterizes the emotions excited 
in all the home circle by the new denizen, —a light which 

gQ* 
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bathes all other earthly objects with its own peculiar hue, 
and even gives us a better medium through which to look 
at heavenly things ;—all these, and many more elements 
and incidents in a child’s life, render it certain that its mis- 
sion is not unimportant, and that the infant of only a few 
months has lived not in vain. Every Christian parent may 
surrender up the gift with solemn thankfulness to the Giver 
of every good, for so long a loan of so precious a treasure. 
If “a vision of beauty is a joy forever,’ how much more 
must a child of beauty be an eternal beatitude to a parent 
rightly receiving it! 

But important and interesting as the life of a child may 
be in its influence and its results, its death may be still 
greater. Such an event stamps more firmly the good effect 
of the little one’s ministry on the minds of the sorrowing 
parents ; and more than this, it so softens the heart as to 
render it permeable by blessed spiritual influences. The 
Christian knows that God is always present in all outward 
events, and when his little one has been taken from his 
embrace, he can look through all second causes, all natural 
laws, and see the overruling hand of Infinite Wisdom. He 
feels that this is no mere accident, no sole result of some 
violated physical law, but a proper and wholesome event, 
planned purposely by Divine Goodness to aid in the devel- 
opment of the sufferer’s own spiritual character and his 
preparation for eternity. To the really devoted Christian, 
what means could be used so effectual as this to draw 
him into the closest relationship and communion with the 
Redeemer of souls? Did ever such a parent, submissive, 
though sorrowful, yield up his little one to God, without 
receiving such an increase of divine love in his soul, and 
such a meetness for participancy in the heavenly inherit- 
ance as he has found in no other way ? 

Such consolations, and others which we may not re- 
hearse, have we found in the midst of our sorrows at the 
transplanting of our Lily to a richer and more glorious 
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garden. Such too may many parents find, — for there are 
few who have not had the bitter chalice pressed to their 
own lips, and felt that the draught was too powerful for 
their own strength. 


“ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair ! ” 





Messrs. EpiTors : — 
Another specimen of the little Book of Devotional Poetry from 
which “TI hold Still” was translated. Yours, 
CT. B 


INTO STILLNESS. 


From the gay and noisy world 
Into stillness ! 

Peace hath her white tent unfurled 
In the stillness ! 


Sheddest thou for sin the tear ? 
Into stillness ! 

Mercy’s whisper thou shalt hear 
In the stillness ! 


Doth thy heart for wisdom yearn ? 
Into stillness ! 

Love and lowliness sojourn 

In the stillness ! 


Wronged by men thy spirit burns ? 
Into stillness ! 

Love with lowliness returns 

In the stillness ! 


Flee, ah! flee, with every wound, 
Into stillness ! 

Health and peace are only found 
In the stillness ! 
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LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


My pear Emma: — 

Tue details in your letter, far from being too minute, as 
you feared, interested me very deeply, and I truly sympathize 
in all your trials with your little charge. That Willie 
should be refractory and disobedient, Lizzie heedless and 
dilatory, and the babe require a large portion of your time 
and interrupt your daily avocations, does not, however, oc- 
casion me surprise. You know I told you that clouds, as 
well as sunshine, would occasionally appear in your horizon, 


‘and that storms might not only be threatened, but be some- 


times the inevitable consequence, when dealing with the 
impulsive temperaments of childhood. I think that young 
people are often discouraged in a career of usefulness, be- 
cause they are too sanguine at the commencement, and that 
it would be much better that they should know the obstacles 
which lie in their path. That you may gain a little en- 
couragement, let us look at the other side of the picture, 
and dwell on Willie’s truthfulness and quick perceptions, on 
Lizzie’s affectionate and tender spirit, and on those winning 
charms of the little stranger, the loss of which would deduct 
so largely from the happiness of your home, — the best kind 
of happiness, where the affections are in full exercise. There 
is an alembic in which all these troubles will dissolve, and 
that is love, —the most essential quality in the manage- 
ment of children. No one should undertake that charge 
who does not possess it, for where it is not a natural gift it 
should be cultivated as a Christian attainment. It may aid 
you in your work to look back on your own childhood; for 


‘you are not so far removed from that season that you can- 


not remember some instances of impatience, heedlessness, 
and disobedience on your part, and many times when you 
too thought yourself the victim of injustice in being required 
to give up agreeable things, or perform disagreeable ones, 
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and often without any assigned reason. And has that sea- 
son wholly passed away? I think I can recall the time, 
during my visit to you last’ summer, when you lingered long 
over your book after being reminded by your mother of some 
work which needed to be accomplished, and how reluctantly 
and ungraciously you complied with her request to take 
some comforts to a poor sick woman, when you had planned 
a walk in another direction with your friend Lucy. I noticed 
too, with pain, the irritability of your manner when any re- 
proof was administered, however kindly. You are no longer 
a subject of commands, but the wishes of your parents should 
be just as imperative. You can comprehend the reasonable- 
ness of those wishes, as the younger children could not do. 
You can understand the pang which a disrespectful word 
or a headstrong will must cause in the heart of an affection- 
ate mother, the bitter pang of wounded affections and dis- 
appointed hopes, as their little giddy natures cannot. Is 
your offence, then, more excusable than theirs ? 

It is often said, that children may be our teachers, as well 
as pupils, and that we may learn from them lessons of puri- 
ty, simplicity, and trust ; but I think their defects and fail- 
ings, if they quicken us to self-examination, may conduce 
quite as much to our personal improvement. A wise and 
especially Christian mother trains her children to habits of 
obedience, not merely because subjection to her authority is 
right in itself, but to prepare them for conformity to a higher 
law. Obedience is the great lesson which we must all learn, 
and happiest are those who learn it earliest. It is the great 
business of life, the one object for which it was given; and if 
too often it is never acquired at all, or at the best so imper- 
fectly, can we wonder at the slowness with which children 
receive it? We are children of a larger growth, wayward, 
perverse, and sometimes rebellious, insensible to the most 
endearing love and the most animating promises, immersed 
in our trivial or sinful pursuits and pleasures, deaf to the 
continual calls of God’s gracious spirit. You complain that 
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Willie persists in doing everything but just what you have 
told him to do. Are we not equally ready to substitute de- 
vout professions, attendance on ordinances, belief in a creed, 
outward morality, acts of spontaneous benevolence, any or 
every thing in place of that which God requires, and for 
which, as in the case of Willie, nothing else can be a sub- 
stitute, — the subjection of the will? 

In your own case, are you not often disposed to delay, 
when conscience is imperatively calling you to the discharge 
of some disagreeable duty, if engaged with an interesting 
book or fascinating piece of fancy-work, and plead “just to 
see the end of this chapter,’ — and then you are drawn on to 
look through the nezt, and see how the parties will be extri- 
cated from some dilemma, — just as Lizzie cannot obey your 
directions until she has dressed her doll and seen how it will 
look? “In this,” as has been remarked by one of our most 
practical writers, Miss Lowell, “ consists the danger of fic- 
tion, especially with the young. If we could always have 
sufficient control over ourselves to leave off precisely when we 
ought, even in the most interesting spot, it would have little 
power to harm us.” And then how much more agreeable it 
is to continue at your fancy-work, and watch its beautiful col- 
ors or outlines growing beneath your fingers, than to attend 
to the drudgery of domestic details, or to repair the defects of 
your own or the children’s wardrobe! If we lived for pleas- 
ure only, it might be so; but if we are only more advanced 
scholars, learning higher and of course more difficult les- 
sons, if we are Christians, called to bear the lighter as well 
as the heavier crosses, and the former more frequently, there 
is no room for hesitation. Have you not murmured in your 
heart, if not with your lips, that you were denied some in- 
dulgences in dress which your young friends of more ample 
fortune could enjoy, or that you were sometimes detained 
at home from concerts or lectures to aid your mother in the 
care of the little ones? Is there no bad habit, perhaps of no 
very great consequence in itself, but as a test of character, 
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which you make no resolute effort to correct, — no cherished 
sin, such as desire of admiration, ambition of display, &c. 
which you cannot bring yourself to abandon, though you 
are aware and admit that it is forbidden by the law of God? 
Do you never shrink from a sacrifice of your own ease or en- 
joyment for another’s good? You tell me that you prepared 
a New Year’s gift for Lizzie with the cost of much time and 
expense on your part, and that you were surprised to find her 
as heedless as ever, and that Willie, when you had planned 
that pleasant excursion expressly for his gratification, before 
the close of the day made you very uncomfortable many 
times by his wilful temper. You thought they would un- 
doubtedly be won by your kindness to an affectionate obe- 
dience. But, my dear young friend, is it thus with God? 
Does every blessing bind us more closely to his service, and 
do extraordinary mercies fill our hearts with gratitude and 
love, or do not those very gifts too often lead us away from 
the giver, until chastisement becomes needful to reclaim us? 
And still, never weary of our ingratitude, he continues the 
stream of his bounty, seeking to win us, hopeless as it seems, 
by new displays of his love, — ever “ waiting to be gracious.” 
When, then, your patience is sorely tried by the varying 
humors and impulses incident to children, repress the harsh 
word or complaining feeling by an act of introspection. If, 
with your more mature intellect and enlightened conscience, 
you find it so difficult to keep the narrow path, wonder not 
at very frequent deviations in those with whom reason and 
judgment are just dawning, and conscience but a flickering 
light. You may find in these considerations an antidote to 
your rising impatience, and an encouragement to your ear- 
nest efforts in their behalf. Wait for them, bear with them 
a little while, as God waits for you, as he waits for some of 
us, till the evening shadows gather. You may turn these 
little vexations to yet higher purposes, as incentives to hu- 
mility and to more earnest efforts in the work of self-im- 
provement. Then you will daily gain the victory more and 
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more over these little annoyances and vexations, till you will 
cease to feel them, and the spirit of love, as it grows in your- 
self, will gradually, by a powerful magnetism, communicate 
itself to your little charge, so that the very causes of discom- 
fort may in fact disappear. Even while they continue, and 
in the retrospect, you will learn not merely to be recon- 
ciled, but thankful for them, if they have been made, as they 
surely can be, conducive to your progress in holiness. That 
all your discipline, my dear Emma, may be sanctified to 


this great result, is the earnest wish and prayer of 


Your faithful friend, 
M. P. 





[Our readers will be pleased to see the accompanying notice of one whose 
contributions to these pages were ever welcome. The writer was the pastor of 
Mrs. Clapp in the days of opening womanhood, and always her cherished and 
honored friend.] 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON, 


Preached on the Occasion of the Death of Mrs. Susan Francis Clapp, 
in the East Church, Salem, by Rev. F. H. Hever, D. D., from 
the Text, “It is expedient for you that I go away.” 


Rer.ections on death and immortality are seldom out 
of place in the public services of religion, and the thoughts 
which have now occupied us connect themselves by natural 
association with the recent decease from the circle of this 
society, and the fellowship of this church, of one whose 
relations to it demand a word of commemoration in this 


lace. 

¢ Our hearts have been visited with that solemn message 
which visits all hearts and homes in turn, and whose end 
and design are mercy and blessing, but whose present 
import and providential method are separation and grief. 
Our friend, our friend’s friend, has gone from our side. 
After wearisome months of confinement with one of those 
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diseases which baffle human art and tax to the uttermost 
human endurance, the fleshly bond was broken at last, 
and the weary and heavy laden escaped to her rest. The 
shadows of that night whose morning is not of this world 
overtook her at midday; the starry silence came down upon 
her noon with no intervening eve to mediate her going. 
We must believe that it was expedient both for her and 
for us that she should “ go away,” since so it was ordained ; 
nor has she, in going, left us comfortless, — she hath be- 
queathed to us the idea of her life. That life, not eventful 
in any of its epochs, nor anywise remarkable in its outward 
aspects, contains yet much that invites contemplation, and 
the contemplation of which may prove fruitful to surviving 
friends. 

Its story as a record of events is soon told. Born in the 
town of Norridgewock in Maine, on the banks of the Ken- 
nebec, at the age of seventeen she removed with her family 
to Bangor in that State, where she resided until her mar- 
riage, in 1845. The next year was spent in Savannah; 
after which, until her death, she was a resident of this 
State, first in the town of West Roxbury, and then in this 
city. 

Of the life enclosed in this meagre historical outline I 
would say a few words, not of eulogy, but of just tribute 
and friendly recognition. 

Mrs. Clapp was eminently an intellectual woman. Her 
tastes, habits, propensities, the whole bent and bias of her 
nature, inclined to intellectual converse. As a girl, the 
frivolities which so commonly occupy the girlish mind, 
dress, and the dance, had no charm for her. Her interests 
lay not in the world of fashion and amusement, but of 
study and silent thought. Her nature was serious. I say 
this not in the way of panegyric, —for temperament had 
as much to do with it as will,—but of characterization. 
When I recall my impression of her in the first years of our 
acquaintance, I remember her as one in whom the interior 
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life predominated over the outward, in whom reflection was 
more active than the senses. She lived more in her idea 
than she did in the world about her, more in the fellowship 
of her own thought than in that of society. This tendency 
was confirmed, no doubt, by imperfect health. Especially, a 
disease of the eyes, which narrowly circumscribed their use, 
restricted her activity in those directions which might other- 
wise have occupied her. A fertile and vigorous mind was 
thus thrown on its own resources. The habit of poetic 
composition, which began at this period and continued 
through life, was a natural resort with one so richly en- 
dowed and so finely organized, in such circumstances. 
Much of her interior life—her deepest thoughts and ex- 
periences, her aspirations and affections— are revealed in 
those verses with which she entertained her own leisure and 
the circle of her friends, and which were afterward more 
widely communicated through the press. These compo- 
sitions discover, along with much of poetic art, still more 
of poetic feeling; they exhibit the subtile thought, the re- 
flective, meditative mind, and that union of musing wonder 
with healthy, hopeful, and religious sentiment which was 
always so marked in her. For though she loved to brood 
and to occupy herself with the mysteries of life, there was 
nothing morbid in her musings; her thought, amid all its 
wanderings, turned with sure and instinctive polarity to the 
great centres of truth and right. A vein of mirthfulness 
and delicate humor in which she abounded, never excessive, 
and free from bitterness, was in her, as ever, a sure pledge 
of a healthy mind. 

I have said she was intellectual; I may add, as special 
characteristics defining more precisely her intellectual na- 
ture, a remarkable receptivity, a disengagement from preju- 
dice, a quick appreciation of genuine excellence,'a hearty 
affinity for the truest and best, a sympathy with the spiritual 
and profound, rather than the popular, in literature, art, and 
religion. There may be great intellectual activity with 
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great shallowness of thought and feeling, a contentment 
with the outside show, a resting in superficial views as ulti- 
mate truth. Our friend, on the contrary, loved to penetrate 
beneath the surface; she endeavored to explorg the interior 
meaning and life of things, and was not satisfied unless she 
could range the individual phenomena in the line of related 
facts, seeking the universal in the particular, classifying 
all things by their law of causation or of association, and 
referring all to their true place in the scheme of God. 

Equally characteristic, and a mark of the general refine- 
ment and aspiration of her nature, was her love of beauty, 
which amounted almost to a passion. She delighted in 
flowers, in landscapes, in pictures, all works of art, all 
beautiful creations of God and man. This was something 
more than mere fancy ; it was feeling and a genuine satis- 
faction of the heart. There was even something of religion 
in it. She saw in beautiful objects a truth and a meaning, 
a fitness and a value which transcended the object itself. 
It was beautiful, not by accident, but by law and necessity 
and absolute reason. Its beauty was not its own, but the 
trace of the spirit that wrought in it, a reflex of the ever- 
lasting and divine beauty whose seat and source is the 
bosom of God. In a like spirit she delighted in little 
children, admiring and enjoying in them, not the individ- 
ual only, endeared by personal relation, but their childish 
nature, the freshness of the inarticulate, unconscious spirit, 
the nearness to God of the uncorrupted soul, and the prom- 
ise of the kingdom of heaven, which she found in their 
guileless simplicity. They testified to her of the Universal 
Father, who calls our children his; of the Saviour, who had 
his pleasure in these little ones ; of the heavenly benignities 
reflected in their beauty and joy. 

In her social character, she gave more freely perhaps than 
she received, and was easily and warmly interested in those 
with whom Providence brought her into contact. She did 
not court popularity, nor aim to be a general favorite, but 
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wherever she went, she made friends. She failed not to 
interest those who knew her well, and to bind them to her 
with reciprocal affection. There was that in her which 
inspired confidence and won respect: a certain invincible 
honesty of nature, a frankness which bordered on bluntness, 
an incorruptible candor, a judgment not to be bribed by 
friendship or friends, were prominent traits in her moral 
constitution ; to which she added a general kindliness of 
heart, a ready hand for such service as friendship or human- 
ity might prompt, and a conscientious endeavor, so far as 
her imperfect health would permit, to satisfy the claims of 
society and the duties imposed by all the relations of life. 

I should do imperfect justice to my impression of our 
friend, if I omitted to speak of her religious faith, which, 
though not of that demonstrative kind which attracts and 
courts the notice of the world, was an active element of her 
moral nature, and a ruling principle of her moral life. At 
an early age she gave proof of that faith by joining the 
communion of Christian believers, moved thereto by no 
solicitation from abroad, or occasional heat and excitement 
of feeling, but by calm and deep conviction of the truth, 
and the strong attraction of the Christian Church as the 
truest bond of spirits, —a spiritual body whose head is the 
Lord. Her idea of Christ was not that of a substitute for 
God, but a manifestation of God in man. Her religion 
was not a profession nor a sentimentality, but a feeling, 
trained and nourished by thought, which deepened with 
advancing years, and developed itself with ever-increasing 
breadth and vigor toward the close of her earthly course. 
It had nothing technical or sectarian in it; it was purged 
of all bigotry, narrowness, and formalism, — liberal and 
hopeful, eminently eclectic and independent of human 
authority, acknowledging no sanction but the witness of 
the Spirit in the Word and in the breast. It was her own 
religion, and not another’s, not adopted or imported from 
without, but conceived and begotten of the soul. Her near- 
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est friends could ingraft no foreign opinion on that native 
stock, nor obtain any influence which would countervail her 
own perceptions and beliefs. 

Nothing less than immovable faith in the everlasting 
truths of the Spirit and a Father’s love, could sustain her 
in the trying experience of her closing year, and supply the 
needful stay and staff for the rugged road by which she 
was to reach her mortal goal. A courage not born of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God, was required to 
face that goal as the sure and inevitable term of painful 
disease. She had much to bind her to life, and would 
gladly have tarried in a world which to her apprehension 
was rich in beauty and joy; but when the conviction was 
forced upon her, that the Power which rules our days had 
otherwise ordered her lot, she was not long in resigning 
herself to that appointment, and straightway set her house 
in order and addressed her mind to the great event. Those 
who visited her in her last sickness found her for the most 
part cheerful and composed, ready to converse on the here 
and the hereafter, on what she was to leave and what she 
was to find, on old experiences and new hopes, looking for- 
ward without misgiving or dismay to the night which deter- 
mines this mortal day, and the day behind which “no night 
shall determine.” And so she trode with unfaltering step 
the steep descent of the mountain pass whose foot is in 
the darkness, leaning so long as she might on the arms 
of the dear devoted who walked by her side, “ Friends 
most faithful and heroic,” till human aid could no longer 


avail, — 
“ Till the way became too narrow, 
Only meant for single treading,” — 


and mortal fellowship expired in the low farewell last word 
of earth,— word that goes down to the fountains of life, 
. to the parting asunder of soul and body, down into the 
darkness and through the darkness, and whose long rever- 
beration, resounding through all the mazes of this mortal, 


10* 
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and echoed back from every breaking heart-string, dies at 
last on the heavenly shore, where partings melt into greet- 
ings, and mortal emerges in immortality. 

As the goal drew near, and the coming shadows thick- 
ened around her, she uttered distinctly, before her lips were 
finally sealed, as if she heard it at that moment, and re- 
peated what she heard, the blessed invitation, “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest”; and all her soul responded, “I come.” And 
then she departed out of our sight, bequeathing the image 
of a life which, without the distinction of heroine or saint, 
records itself in all our memories as rich in blessing to those 
among whom her lot was cast, — a life whose look was up- 
ward, and whose aim was growth, and whose steadfast 
progress through the scenes of time is a pledge of freer de- 
velopment and ceaseless progress in eternity. 

I shall not detain you with the moral reflections suggested 


by this new message from the angel of death to our hearts. 
Its lesson is best expressed*in the words with which she 
herself has recorded a former similar experience : — 


“Tn the light that was reflected 
From that other shore eternal, 
O how poor looked worldly striving, 
Worse than poor our vain contentions, 
All our arrogant opinions, 
Our conceit and our self-seeking ! 
But the things which we call simple, 
Earnest loving, faithful doing, 
Quiet trusting, sweet resigning, 
Cheerful living, calm enduring, 
Were invested with a glory, 
With a beauty and a meaning, 
That is never comprehended 
Till we feel that earth is sinking, 
Leaving us alone with spirit.” 





THE HOPEFUL, PATIENT, AND TRUSTING. 


To the hopeful, the patient, and trusting, life is ever a blessed boon. 


“LittLe child, with naked feet 
Treading on the blistering sands, 
Thy meagre face hath smile so sweet, 
The like in dreams we sometimes meet, — 
Cherubs from heavenly lands. 
What hath life so fair to thee, 
Naked, starving Poverty ?” 


The blue looked bluer in her eyes, 
The smile kept playing o’er her face, 

And, wondering at me, she replies, 
With gentle, childlike grace, 

“T’ve been after some flowers to-day ; 
See the dandelions all in bloom 

I found in the field just over the way : 
Now I must be hurrying home.” 


“ Little child, in the heaven above 
Such as you in white robes are straying, 
Gathering the flowers in the garden of love, 
Or by rivers immortal are playing ; 
How much better that home for thee 
Than to live in toil and poverty!” 


Mute at first with sad surprise, 

Now she earnestly replies, 

“ Grandma is old and blind and lame, 

I bring her chair, or find her cane ; 

We sit together and eat our bread, 

We sleep at night on the same straw bed ; 
Every morning and night she hears my prayer, 
And says, if we are poor, God will take care. 
How could I leave her all alone ? 

She would not be happy if I were gone.” 
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“ Maiden, o’er whose wasted form 
Fierce pain passes like a storm, 
. Art thou clinging still to life, 
In this bitter, waning strife ? 
In the heaven of love and peace 
All thy woes and pains would cease.” 


The maiden raised her weary head, 
And patience glorified her brow ; 
“ See all these gifts of love,” she said ; 
“ These books, these flowers, — these shall all shed 
A pleasant light upon me now. 
And to my friends a little light 
My waning life can give, 
For love unto the close hath might, — 
I’m happy still to live.” 


“ Tottering, toothless, feeble one, 

Round whose brow the gray locks quiver, 
Life’s long race is almost run, — 

Gladly wilt thou cross the river?” 


He turned his aged face to heaven, — 
A face how full of calm repose ! 
“T cannot count the blessings given, 
And still,” he said, “ God’s bounty flows. 
I live again in others’ lives, 
I smile at children in their play, 
My soul cries, Speed! to him who strives 
To lead the world in wisdom’s way. 
I’ve seen the stars shine eighty years, 
The spring bloom, and the falling leaf ; 
I’ve had but little cause for tears, 
So large my joy, so small my grief.” 


Memory brings pictures fair and sweet 
Unto the old man’s fading eye ; 

So life hath always something meet, — 
Only God's time is the time to die. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Ill. 


Pustic Worsuip.— Tue Sappatu, AND THE Harty Cuaris- 
TIAN FEsTiva.s. 


In the earlier times, the assemblies for prayer and wor- 
ship among the Christians were held often in private houses, 
or in such rooms as were set apart for the purpose, and 
were convenient for any large assembly; these meetings in 
the times of persecution being often held in the most se- 
cluded places, — in caves or desert places, in mountain fast- 
nesses, or in the catacombs of the imperial city. Gradually, 
however, such arrangements were made as the proprieties 
of Christian worship required. An elevated seat was con- 
structed for the reading of the Scriptures and the delivery 
of the sermon, and a table set for the distribution of the 
Lord’s Supper, to which, as early as the time of Tertullian, 
was given the name of Altar. As the wealth of the churches 
increased, buildings were erected expressly for the use of 
the Christians, which appears to have been the case as early 
as the third century,— mention being made of their places 
of worship in the edict of Gallien. Under the reign of Dio- 
cletian, when the Church enjoyed a season of outward peace 
and prosperity, many splendid structures had already arisen 
in the larger cities. 

Images and pictures were at first wholly excluded from 
Christian places of worship, as such abounded in pagan 
temples, and it was necessary to draw a decided line be- 
tween the false and true religion; especially as in every-day 
life the early Christians were constantly compelled to re- 
nounce pursuits and customs, sometimes innocent in them- 
selves, but which might be interpreted as savoring of hea- 
thenism, and thus be the means of bringing dishonor on 
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the cause of Christ. "We find, however, that Christian im- 
ages or symbols early came into use in families, and ata 
later period were transferred into churches, as supplanting 
the representations of pagan worship and mythology. Thus, 
we early find, engraved on goblets, the figure of a shep- 
herd carrying a lamb on his shoulder; a dove, the symbol 
of the Holy Spirit; a ship sailing towards heaven, signifi- 
cant of the Christian Church, or of the individual Christian 
soul; a lyre, the symbol of Christian joy; an anchor, of 
hope. The cross, very early, became the chief symbol of 
the Christian faith; but too soon the ideas which it typi- 
fied became confounded with the symbol, and a saving 
efficacy was attributed to the mere outward sign, and a 
supernatural, sanctifying power transferred to this emblem 
of the true faith, which may be traced as far back as the 
third century. 

The worship of the Christian churches consisted, at first, 
of prayer, singing, the reading of the Scriptures, and simple 
exhortations." The Old Testament was read first, particu- 
larly such prophetic parts as related to the Messiah, next 
the Gospels, and then the Apostolic Epistles. The Scrip- 
tures were read in a language which all could understand, 
which, in most countries belonging to the Roman empire, 
was either the Latin or Greek. 

In places where these languages were understood only 
by the more educated part of the community, the rest being 
acquainted only with the ancient dialect of the country, as 
in many cities in Egypt and Syria, church interpreters were 
appointed, who immediately translated what was read into 
the provincial dialect. 

The reading of the Scriptures was followed by short and 





* “ As early as the third century, it was the practice, as we learn from the com- 
plete liturgies of the fourth, which are known to us, for the deacons, before the 
reading of the Scriptures, to exhort the congregation, in a certain customary 
form of words, to attention and devotion in listening to the words of divine 
truth.” 
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very simple addresses, embodying in familiar language a 
practical application of what had been read. Thus, Justin 
Martyr writes: “ The presiding officer of the church gives a 
word of exhortation, and incites the people to exemplify in 
their lives the good things they have listened to.” It was 
among the Greeks, who were more given to the culture of 
rhetoric, that the sermon first began to assume an important 
place in the acts of worship. 

“ Church Psalmody also passed over from the Jewish 
synagogue into the Christian church.” The Psalms of the 
Hebrews were either chanted or sung, and hymns were 
composed, expressly for promoting the objects of worship, 
especially hymns of praise and thanks to God and to Christ ; 
such being referred to by Pliny as in customary use among 
the Christians of his time. 

The first day of the week was consecrated by the Apostles 
and early Christians, as a day of rejoicing and gladness, com- 
memorative of Christ’s resurrection. It was distinguished 
as a day of joy by being exempt from all fasts, and by the 
circumstance that prayer on this day was offered in a 
standing, and not in a kneeling posture, since Christ, by 
his death and resurrection, had raised up fallen man to his 
divine inheritance. We early find, however, indications of 
the transfer of the observance of the Jewish Sabbath to 
Sunday, and the attending to any mere secular business on 
this day seems, at an early period, to have been regarded 
as sinful. The Thursday and Friday of each week, the 
latter day especially, were consecrated to the remembrance 
of the sufferings of Christ. On these days there were meet- 
ings for prayer, and fasts until three o’clock in the after- 
noon.” But every one was at liberty to take a part or not 
in these observances, according to his own particular neces- 





* “Such fasts, united with prayer, the Christians, who were fond of comparing 
their calling to a ‘militia Christi,’ called Stationes, —as if they constituted the 
sentry duties of the soldiers of Christ. Hence both these days were named 
‘dies stationum.’ ” 
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sities or inclinations. Those churches, however, which were 
composed of Jewish Christians, though they admitted the 
festival of Sunday, yet retained also, for a time, the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath; and it was from these that the cus- 
tom became general in the Eastern Church of distinguishing 
this day, as well as Sunday, by the exclusion of fasts, and 
by the standing posture in prayer; while in the West, and 
especially in the Roman Church, where the opposition against 
Judaism predominated, the custom grew out of this oppo- 
sition of observing the Sabbath also as a fast-day. But 
too soon the apostolic spirit of love and forbearance was 
lost sight of, and instead of simply seeking the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of Christian love, uniformity in such out- 
ward matters was required, —a fruitful source of divisions, 
deleterious to the progress of the truth of Christ. 

The week consecrated by the Jews to the observance of 
the national Feast of the Passover was early regarded by 
Christians as peculiarly sacred, being the anniversary sea- 
son commemorative of the sufferings and death of Christ. 
Thus, the Friday preceding the Sunday of the Resurrec- 
tion, or Easter Sunday, was consecrated to special acts of 
fasting, penitence, and prayer, as preparatory to the greatest 
Christian festival ; and in some. districts, in accordance with 
the example of Jesus, who fasted during forty days in the 
wilderness, this fast was extended to forty hours, which led 
afterwards to the forty days, Quadragesimal, or Lenten fast. 

Fifty days after Easter occurred the Feast of Pentecost, 
commemorative of the descent of the Holy Spirit. (Acts ii.) 
It was also observed under the name of Whitsuntide, or 
White Sunday, because this was one of the stated seasons 
of baptism in earlier times, and the persons who received 
that rite were clothed in white garments, as emblems of 
spiritual purity. For a time, this entire period of fifty days 
was celebrated as Sunday; that is, there was never any 
fasting, and prayers were offered in the standing, and not in 
the kneeling posture, and in many of the churches the con- 
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gregations daily assembled and celebrated the communion, 
— the whole period being consecrated to the remembrance 
of an ascended, glorified, yet ever-present Redeemer. Af- 
terwards, two special events were selected out of this whole 
period, to which the celebration of Pentecost was confined, — 
_ the ascension of Christ, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

These feasts were the only ones generally observed during 
the first century; that of Christmas, commemorative of the 
birth of Christ, and of the Epiphany, or manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles, twelve days after, not being gener- 
ally celebrated until the third century. This latter festival 
was called by the Greeks the “ Feast of Lights,” being con- 
sidered as commemorative of Cffrist’s baptism, and as such 
it stood in high repute towards the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, at Antioch; while the introduction of the Christmas 
festival, coming from the West, met with considerable op- 
position. Several of the Eastern churches, however, which 
were not acquainted with the festivdl of Christmas until 
the last part of the fourth century, or still later, but where 
the feast of the Epiphany had been longer known, after- 
wards united the observance of the two. 

H. M. 


“O wueEn the Lord was gone, 
The Lord who came to save, 
Two angels fair and bright 
Sat watching by the grave. 


“ And from that blessed hour, 
With an immortal mien, 
In every tomb of coop 
Some angel sits unseen. 


“The spell to bring it forth, 
. With lowly, gentle mind, 
With patient love and trust, 
Go seek, and ye shall find.” 
VOL. XXII. 11 
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THE USES OF THE SABBATH. 


Tue subject of the authority, legitimate uses, and proper 
employment of the Sabbath, has perhaps been discussed 
as much as any of the vexed questions among Christians. 
The several extremes of Puritan rigidity, Catholic indul- 
gence, and Quaker indifference, all find advocates both 
within and without these sects. It would be in vain for 
us to hope to add anything new to their various arguments. 
But the questions of greatest interest to us are, What shall 
we do with the Sabbath as we find it? How shall we best 
employ it for our own and Others’ good ? 

It is in vain to seek much help from Scripture in answer- 
ing these questions. Christ’s teachings on the subject are 
almost wholly confined to breaking down the superstitious 
reverence, almost amounting to idolatry, with which the 
Jews regarded the day; and although he recognized its 
authority, it was more negatively than positively. Indeed, 
we can recall no positive precept of his on the subject, un- 
less it be the one, “ It is lawful to do well on the Sabbath.” 
The Apostles imitate his reserve, hardly ever alluding to 
the day, and in no instance giving any direction with regard 
to its observance. 

We may therefore safely assert that every one should be 
free to follow his own conscience in this matter, only being 
careful that he thus violates no law which is distinctly laid 
down in the Bible, such, for instance, as that to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. 

To follow his own conscience, we say,—not his own 
fancy or impulse merely. There can be no doubt that the 
Sabbath is intended as a great engine of good, — far greater 
than it has ever yet become. We are responsible for its 
use, responsible for wasted opportunities and neglected 
means of improvement, if it does not result in good to us, 
and to those over whom we have influence. But in this 
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matter, as in many others, we have had too much spiritual 
tyranny. One man’s conscience is not the measure of 
another’s, neither is one man’s improvement effected in the 
same way as another’s. What may be for the good of a 
man of literary leisure, may not suit an uneducated laborer, 
nor a hard-driven merchant, nor a toiling seamstress, nor 
the mother of a family. And for any one of these to assert 
his or her right to oblige others to conform to their will, 
convenience, or sense of duty, is simply selfish arrogance. 
God has provided each of us with a conscience, and power 
to enlighten it by prayer to him; and to this conscience 
alone must we be responsible, when his will is not clearly 
expressed in revelation. “ Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant?” 


There is among religious people a conventional manner 
of passing the Sabbath, partly inherited from our ancestors, 
to which they would gladly have every one conform. For 


some it may be the best possible form, but not for others. 
Taught to believe that only in this way can they hallow 
the day, and worship their Maker, they attempt to com- 
ply. Weariness and disgust follow, till, breaking the hated 
bonds, they follow their own lawless will and pleasure, 
profaning, or at least wasting, the holy hours which might 
be productive of infinite good to their souls, because they 
have never thought that their own conscience might direct 
them to other and more profitable employments for the 
day. 

But in this matter we should never forget that no one has 
a right to monopolize that which was given for the benefit 
of all,—to employ the day in such a way as, while it suits 
his own pleasure or sense of duty, shall prevent others from 
employing it in their own way, or debar them from their 
share of common privileges. If the one great law of love, 
which all profess to acknowledge as binding, were con- 
scientiously carried out, many long and angrily contested 
“ Sabbatarian questions,” so called, — such as Sunday trav- 
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elling and post-office regulations, — would be settled at 
once and forever. 

But friendly discussion may help us all to feel more truly 
the importance of the Sabbath, and to find out how we 
may really improve its hours. Perhaps its chief uses might 
be ranged under the heads of, —1. Rest; 2. Spiritual and 
Mental Improvement. 

1. Rest. This use, or one form of it, is conveyed in its 
very name. We often hear the word Sabbath objected to, 
as having a Jewish sound; but it has a meaning, which 
Sunday has not, to a Christian ear. The rest, implied in 
its name, was one of the chief reasons for its establishment, 
— why should we seek to do it away? The necessity of 
this rest for man and beast has been so often and so fully 
treated, that it need not be dwelt on here, except to say 
that its importance in this respect can hardly be appreciated 
by the untoiling portions of society, who do not feel the 
exhaustion of body and mind which is the daily portion of 
some of their brethren. Let such be careful that they do 
not hastily condemn others for using a portion of the day 
wholly for rest. Perhaps it is the best thing they can do, — 
merely a legitimate use of one of God’s gifts, — though to 
those differently situated it might be sinful waste. 

But there is no one in any class who may not fully 
appreciate that kind of rest which is derived from change 
of employment, for which the Sabbath gives an opportunity, 
— the alteration of the usual course of thought, the routine 
of ‘occupation, the round of care, even the succession of 
pleasure. We would earnestly advocate making this change 
as complete as possible, — staying the tide of daily life, and 
turning it into another channel. Let all common avoca- 
tions be suspended, even if pursuing them would be no 
misuse of the day; forthe soul is soon cramped by con- 
tinuous tension in one direction, and if allowed to spring 
back, and refresh itself by effort in a different one, will 
gather strength and vigor otherwise impossible to it. 
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This might be more attended to in the education of 
children. Let common plays be laid aside, the usual week- 
day books be exchanged for others, occupations provided 
which may partake of the nature of amusement, yet still 
serve to mark the day, and separate it from the rest of the 
week. Let their elders do the same as far as possible. Do 
not carry the week-day work, reading, even thoughts, into 
Sunday. Give mind and soul an opportunity for entire 
change ; exercise those mental muscles which usually lie 
torpid, and the whole system will feel invigorated. 

2. But above all is the Sabbath, with its rest from com- 
mon cares and its change of occupation, invaluable for the 
opportunities it affords for moral, spiritual, and, we will add, 
intellectual culture. To how many minds is it the only 
season which they can devote to these purposes !— minds 
longing to soar, longing to free themselves from the dust 
of earth, the sordid cares for subsistence, to whom its hours 
bring refreshment, precious as water to the thirsty soil. Let 
the wants of the soul have their first place here. The Sab- 
bath was made for man, but more for his soul than for his 
mind or his body ; and to spiritual improvement should its 
hours be first devoted. In this respect the institution of 
public worship is invaluable, and is often felt to be so by 
those who have but lightly appreciated the boon until from 
some cause deprived of it. 

But it is not only thus that the day may be improved. 
A free intercourse with nature is possible to some only on 
that day; and even those who are more favored often find 
such communion peculiarly rich and delightful on the Sab- 
bath. Family intercourse, too, can be made subservient to 
the highest and holiest purposes; while some opportunity 
of private reading and prayer ought to be afforded to every . 
individual. 

Those whose intellectual powers are exercised through 
the week ought, on the principle of change, at least, to 
allow them to rest on Sunday; but to many others it 

11* 
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affords an opportunity not to be neglected, of acquiring 
knowledge and exercising talents from which they are de- 
barred during the rest of the week. 

But the most favored among us must often feel, with the 
poet, — 
“ By earth hemmed in, by earth oppressed, 

*T is hard to labor, hard to pray ; 
And of the week, for prayer and rest 
We ’ve but one Sabbath day.” 


“ The cares of this world,” close clinging, very real, very 
present, “choke the word,” till it is in sad danger of 
becoming unfruitful. Bless God, then, for the Sabbath, — 
for the breathing-space amid the din of battle, the glimpse 
of blue sky on a dull and cloudy day, which its hours 
afford ; and long may it be before it becomes the institution 
of the past, the outgrown, lifeless form, which some would 


have us believe it! 





DAVID TAPPAN STODDARD. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY. 


Tue Life of David Tappan Stoddard is an_ instructive 
and morally beautiful portrait, and it has suggested a few 
thoughts on the Christian missionary as a distinct type of 
character. It is the peculiarity of our holy religion, that it 
awakens the intensest missionary spirit. The annals of the 
Church are rich in illustrations of the most devoted and dis- 
interested consecrations upon the altar of God. It is the 
desire of every earnest Christian, be he Catholic, Calvinist, 
or Unitarian, that all men should embrace the religion of 
Christ ; and this desire will always be commensurate with 
the strength and vitality with which the Gospel is received. 
Hence every representative faith in Christendom has had its 
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missionaries, and the churches which have lacked the mis- 
sionary spirit are those which are characterized by indiffer- 
ence and spiritual weakness. Earnest and true-hearted dis- 
ciples may differ as to the relative importance of certain 
specific plans ; some may prefer to preach to the heathen at 
our own doors, others may choose to go forth among the 
idolaters of other lands, but the duty of doing all in our 
power to obey the Saviour’s command to teach all nations, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature, is imperative on 
each individual Christian. 

The Christian missionary then exists in the Church. He 
is a legitimate child of our faith. His life is a record of 
trials, toils, and prayers, spent in the specific effort to spread 
the Gospel. Even when put to the test of the most search- 
ing and destructive criticism, this character in its best exhi- 
bitions leaves as a residuum the purest elements of heroism. 
Grant that the fervors of zeal sometimes color the intellect 
with a too ruddy glow,— that the eye of reason may be 
dazzled a little by a visionary glare,— that the judgment 
may yield to the excitements of overwrought imagination 
and feeling ; — grant all this: still the motive and the act, 
even in such instances, have risen to the height of moral 
grandeur. A man may be in error both as to the value and 
nature of his work, or the best methods which should be 
employed to promote it; yet, if he gives himself to it under 
the inspirations of disinterested love, it is one of the holiest 
offerings which the human soul can place on the sacred altar 
of faith. If,as an individual, we may be allowed to use the 
plural, we would say, that we believe the Romanist and 
Calvinist both hold to and teach systems of faith which in 
many of their features are not found in the Gospel of Christ ; 
yet we have always sought and found in their missionary 
labors much to approve and bless. 

The biography before us is scarcely open to the objection 
just hinted at ; for the theology of its subject is not obtruded 
in any offensive manner. It gives us the sketch of a 
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Christian. The spirit which guided the man was pure and 
holy, such as God everywhere approves and Christ accepts. 
Instead, then, of criticising any defects in theology, we 
would strive to be quickened by his deep love for Christ and 
his fervent missionary zeal. With this temper of mind, let 
us bring before us David Tappan Stoddard. He illustrates 
the true life of a Christian missionary. His early life was 
nurtured amid the beautiful scenery of the Connecticut. He 
was born at Northampton, a place endeared to our New 
England churches by many sacred and hallowed associa- 
tions. It was here that Edwards spent a portion of his life. 
In the cemetery of this quiet town there are rich treasures 
for the memory. The tablets in that earthly dwelling-place 
of the dead bear the names of saintly ones, among whom are 
the missionaries Brainerd and Stoddard. It was here that the 
latter was reared. Through several generations his ancestors 
had been distinguished for piety. Besides, he was blessed 
with the rich gift of a sainted mother, who breathed her own 
sweet and holy fervor into his childhood. The germs of the 
divine life early expanded in his soul. In college he gave 
promise of eminent scholarship, and after his graduation 
filled with satisfaction the office of Tutor. His predilections 
were for the natural sciences ; and in these he made so dis- 
tinguished attainments as to receive offers which promised 
both honor and emolument. But he had given himself to 
Christ and the Church. Immediately after he graduated 
from the theological school, and commenced preaching, he 
was providentially thrown into company with Dr. Perkins, 
who had just returned from his mission among the Nes- 
torians, to seek new laborers. The veteran missionary had 
no sooner become acquainted with the young candidate 
than he saw the rare and valuable combination of qualities 
he possessed for this peculiar work. Soon the arrangements 
were made. To a young man so truly consecrated there 
was much that was inviting in the missionary life. The 
only hesitation arose from the feeling of unfitness. But as 
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this had its origin in humility, and not in lack of capacity, 
it was soon overruled. His own words best express his state 
of mind: “ I want to feel, as Paul did, that the love of Christ 
constraineth me. Love of novelty, romance, desire for the 
approbation of others, and even a hope of heaven, are low 
motives in the comparison. O, let us never rest till in all 
our plans we can heartily say, ‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.’ ” 

Soon all was arranged for the departure. Mr. Stoddard 
had taken a wife to share his affections and labors. Then 
came the last adieu to friends. The fond ties which bind 
the heart to kindred, home, and country must be broken. 
The anchor was hoisted, the sail was set, and the ship, 
loaded with its precious freight of devoted hearts, vanished 
from the gaze of fond and attached friends. But the young 
man did not go forth to his work with gloomy forebodings. 
“T rejoice to leave my native land. I shall count it a joy 
to spend and be spent among the Nestorians. The mis- 
sionary’s life seems to me a delightful one, even when I 
look steadily at its trials.” The tears then shed at parting 
were not those of deep and abiding sorrow. They were 
the natural expression of affection. Underlying them was 
a holy joy. Thus hopefully he began. Life grew in years: 
then came toil and sorrow. He laid the remains of his 
wife in a foreign land. But as grief touched his heart, and 
disease enfeebled his frame, his hope did not set in despond- 
ency. His lot here differed not from others. Trials come 
to man everywhere. They are universal visitants, and are 
known in the New England town and village, as well as 
on the picturesque mountain-sides of Persia. These did 
not dry up the fountains of joy. Mr. Stoddard maintained 
the same bright temper of mind. When the inexperience 
of youth had passed into a riper knowledge, he still says: 
“T believe the true missionary is the happiest man living. 
If all missionaries relish their work as much as I do, we 
may indeed call ourselves a highly favored class. The 
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only drawback to my happiness is the painful consciousness 
that I am very unworthy of my high privileges and respon- 
sibilities.’ He does not mean by this, that the life of the 
missionary is exempt from trial. It demanded self-sacrifices, 
it gave rise to anxious solicitude for the ignorant and de- 
praved. He felt keenly the moral destitution all around 
him, and grief visited his household, and sorrow filled his 
heart. But he would have had all these experiences as a 
New England pastor. His testimony of the cheerfulness 
of the missionaries illustrates a wise and beautiful provision 
of Divine Providence. What we love to do imparts happi- 
ness. The missionary has this compensation. He throws 
his heart into his work, and his soul reaps a rich harvest of 
peace. We see here a verification of the Saviour’s words: 
“ There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or breth- 
ren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who 
shall not receive manifold more in this present time, and in 
the world to come life everlasting.” 

It does not fall within the plan of this sketch to speak 
of Mr. Stoddard’s labors among the Nestorians. We have 
now to do with the man as a type of character. In ana- 
lyzing his faculties so as to ascertain the human elements 
of success, their basis will be found in force of will. He 
had “strength of principle, and inflexibility of purpose.” 
Though endowed with a sensitive organization, he had 
steadfastness of action. This gave him decision. After he 
had resolved to do a thing, he bent the whole force of his 
energies to its accomplishment. The missionary work was 
the chief object of his thoughts. Under the inspiration of 
this, he made learning, time, talents, and piety his allies. 
He carried the missionary idea with him when he taught 
the native in the school, conversed with him by the road- 
side, or travelled to recruit his strength. In his private 
meditations, in the sacred hours of domestic intercourse, 
and on his knees before God, he always kept uppermost 
the conversion of men to the Gospel. How could he preach 
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so as to Christianize the heathen? This question absorbed 
him. He longed for an angel’s tongue and seraph’s voice, 
that he might “win souls to Christ.” This persistency 
gave efficacy to his labors, and brought the blessings of 
God. Though only a few years spanned his missionary 
life, he saw the ingathering of a spiritual harvest. 

He added to force of will a mind thoroughly trained. 
He united intellectual vigor and ripe scholarship. These 
are indispensable for the permanent success of a mission. 
In the most comprehensive sense, the missionary must be 
an educator. He carries with him both a civilization and a 
religion. They are inseparably connected. The two must 
coexist. Christianity and barbarism hold towards each 
other irreconcilable antagonism. They are sworn foes. Be- 
sides these general considerations, there are those more 
specific ones which make a well-disciplined mind necessary 
for the success of missions. 'The Bible must be translated, 


which in itself calls into requisition all the aids of learning 
and mental discipline. ‘The Gospel must be preached in a 
foreign tongue, the seminary must be taken in charge, and 
the darkened mind of the heathen opened to new and higher 
knowledge. Every acquisition —like that of science which 
Mr. Stoddard gained in college — is a useful aid, and gives 
to the missionary as a religious teacher additional re- 


sources. 

But while learning is essential, it must be baptized into 
a Christian spirit. Mr. Stoddard was distinguished for his 
remarkable devotion. “ His work swallowed him up, so 
that he thought of nothing else, and nothing in the whole 
world could influence his mind aside from that.” This 
gave him elevation of soul. He was enthusiastic. His en- 
thusiasm, however, was no fitful flash, but a steady and in- 
creasing flame. On his visit to this country, it was said of 
him, “ He goes among our churches burning like a seraph.” 
When engaged in earnest conversation, his face would 
light up, and when his discourse increased in animation, 
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his features would glow as if touched with a heavenly fire. 
We have already seen that he was pre-eminently a happy 
man. He could laugh the laugh of childhood, and in his 
deeper moods was cheerful and serene. With buoyant 
step and bright smile he greeted his brethren, and threw 
the warmth of his own genial and loving heart over his 
social and religious intercourse. With the joyousness of a 
child he combined in principle the rigidness of a Puritan. 

A few years filled up the measure of his active life. The 
day was short, and the evening shadows soon deepened. 
Seized with fever, nature yielded. With uplifting trust 
he laid his head on the dying pillow. Religion, like a 
hovering angel, strengthened him, and in the calm assurance 
of Christian hope he gave himself into the arms of his 
Heavenly Father. He died with the recollections of child- 
hood fresh in his mind, and found solace in the hymns his 
mother taught him. As the last hour drew near, he seemed 
to feel her presence, at least the memory of her had in- 
creased intensity and vividness. She took him, as it were, 
by the hand, and led him through the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

Thus lived and died a lowly servant of Christ. On a 
well-known spot in the missionary grounds of Mount Seir 
his remains peacefully lie; but he has gone home. His 
grave has been moistened by the tears of affection and 
friendship, while the marble tablet bears the inscription 
which is expressive of the guiding spirit of his life, —“ He 
walked with God.” Such a life is more eloquent than 
words, 

8. W. B. 
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HOW TO MAKE CHRISTIANS. 


Let us first hear Thomas Carlyle upon the subject. In his Life 
of Frederick the Great we find the following very significant pas- 
sage : — 

“ And there is another deeper thing to be remarked : the notion of 
teaching religion in the way of drill exercise, which is a very strange 
notion, though a common one, and not peculiar to the instructors of 
Frederick. Piety to God, the nobleness that inspires a humble soul 
to struggle heavenward, cannot be taught by the most exquisite 
catechisms or the most industrious preachings and drillings. No, 
alas! no. Only by far other methods — chiefly by silent continual 
example, silently waiting for the favorable mood and moment, and 
aided then by a kind of miracle, well enough named ‘the Grace of 
God’— can that sacred contagion pass from soul to soul. How 
much beyond whole libraries of orthodox theology is sometimes the 
mute action, the unconscious look of a father, of a mother, who had 
in them devoutness, pious nobleness! in whom the young soul, not 
unobservant, though not consciously observant, came at length to 
recognize it, to read it in this irrefragable manner, a seed planted 
henceforth in the centre of his holiest affections forevermore! ” 

The redeeming, reconciling spirit of the Gospel works through 
much holy living, rather than through much speech of holiness. The 
multiplication of mere ordinances, the most elaborate intellectual 
processes, the most learned appeals to history or arguments about 
miracles by those who take up the Gospel from the outside, and seek 
to commend it to the unbeliever as venerable, true, and useful, nay, 
even the rehearsing of the words of Christ, which are spirit and life, 
may not greatly advance the work of “making Christians.” We 
may multiply churches and church services; we may open houses 
of worship on week days as well as on Lord’s days ; through relays 
of priests we may maintain solemn litanies and chantings, from the 
beginning to the end of the year; we may organize a second-rate 
opera at one end of the sanctuary and a second-rate stage at the 

VOL. XXII. 12 
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other; we may print pages of tracts, North-side or South-side, as 
numerous as the leaves of our forests, and cover them all over with 
the soundest lessons of Christian morality, and even piety; we may 
place a Bible in every dwelling, and so educate every man, woman, 
and child, that they shall be able to read it,— and yet the number 
of even nominal believers may not be greatly increased. It is the 
Spirit of the Lord that converts men to the fellowship of the Gospel 
with its works and joys, and the Spirit acts not through dead books 
or dead forms or elaborate processes of argument, but only through 
living, loving men, and living, loving communities. 

When our Saviour passed into the invisible world it was found 
that his life had been retained and was embodied in a company of 
men and women, whom the new Spirit raised, refined, and comforted 
even unto gladness, — changing those who had been vile and de- 
graded into moral heroes, purifying the home, emphasizing the 
Christian nurture of childhood as a solemn trust, translating all who 
shared it from a kingdom of darkness into a kingdom of light, arrest- 
ing the fearful action of the leaven of spiritual and moral death 
which was at work in the heart of heathen society, restoring the 
faded image of God, and bringing back the long-lost paradise. The 
story of those old communities, those kingdoms within kingdoms, can 
be read even now by the traveller, in the Catacombs, which like a 
vast subterranean city stretch under papal as under imperial Rome. 
That realm, underground, but not of darkness, opens to the traveller 
street and chapel, dwellings for the living, tombs for the dead, 
refuges for the hunted Christians, where they might worship the 
Father in the name of the Son, and be safe for a while from the 
officers of Roman injustice, or lay away the consecrated dust of 
the poor victims of persecution. Men and women mean something 
very vital and very practical, and which it infinitely concerns their 
brethren and friends to know, when they leave the light of day to 
dwell in catacombs, and even there cannot be safe. They may or 
they may not have eloquence or learning to commend what they 
would say to others ; they may understand one tongue or a hundred ; 
they may be peers of philosophers and poets, or untaught Jewish fish- 
ermen ; — but in any case, what the Holy Spirit shall give them to 
utter will be heard ; its power, worth, beauty, will be acknowledged ; 
its adaptation to the deepest needs of humanity, to the necessities of 
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the wisest as well as of the simplest, will be recognized ; the salva- 
tion of God will be hailed by the children of God, and, as has well 
been recorded, within forty years after the fiercest persecution of 
Diocletian, a Christian shall reign over the empire. For let men 
relate what to them is a chapter of momentous life-experience, let 
them tell of the power by which they love and labor and suffer, 
and they will be heard and heeded ; and though they may be slain, 
their truth will live, and get victories proportioned always to the 
obstinacy and cruelty of the opposition which it at first called forth. 

Let us see your Gospel, saith the world. Let us see how it 
works. Truth is a hundred times truth when it comes out as 
experience, when it is seen to be a peculiar power accomplishing its 
own appointed work of redemption, a vital force in the mind and 
heart and outward life of man. If we could make Christians simply 
by singing, or praying, or talking Christianity, by rehearsing its 
inspired Scriptures,—they were read in the Jewish synagogues 
every Sabbath day, — or by citing the experiences and examples of 
believers of former times, the task would be an easy one ; the world 
would be soon converted. But God has wisely ordered, that only 
the living shall communicate life; that only they who have repro- 
duced Christianity in their own being and conversation, and have 
authenticated it for their own souls by living and walking in its 
spirit, shall be able to make it real to the world about them. Those 
who saw it in Jesus, and heard it from his lips of inspiration, and 
gave themselves up to that mighty and gracious influence, were per- 
suaded; they in their turn were able to persuade others ; and so the 
divine life of faith and love is transmitted from age to age, and 
according to the poverty or the abundance of the Church in this 
spiritual wealth, its work languishes or is speeded. 

Christianity grows only so far forth as it lives. Let it become a 
tradition or a form, and the world will turn away from its preaching 
and its worship, and all its institutions, to the realities of this life, the 
strong and beautiful of earth. When men who think upon other 
subjects fail to think upon the subject of religion, only throw dust in 
each other’s eyes, and repeat the thoughts of men which they have 
never verified, or even have learned to distrust, they will cease to 
understand and will fail to meet the intellectual scepticism of the- 
times. If they write books of evidences, they will convert no infi- 
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dels; it is well if they do not make infidels of believers. When the 
Gospel becomes, to those who profess to believe it, a mere sanctuary 
and Sunday thing, — only a refuge to which in great straits they 
betake themselves, — or one of the.respectabilities of life, — when it 
ceases to be the deliverance, the inspiration, the strength, the joy of 
the soul, the pearl of great price, — they will not show it forth in its 
power and beauty, whether by word or work ; they will not speak as 
the oracles of God, or live as the children of God. Their lips may 
talk religion, but their actions will plead for worldliness. Others 
will contrive to live without the Gospel, just as they contrive to live 
without it. 

Our world is called, by those who moralize and exhort for it, and 
cease not day and night in holy commonplaces, besotted and blind. 
And so it is; but it is also very discerning, — as wise, any day, as 
many of its teachers, — often seeing quite through and far beyond 
them. The world is very sure to acknowledge a real force. You: 
need not concern yourself greatly about ways and means, where a 
genuine conviction is struggling to express itself. Cure a sufferer of 
some terrible disease by a special treatment, and he will not cease 
to commend this treatment to others. You can hardly persuade him 
to talk of anything else. Read what our great adopted naturalist 
said of his favoiite pursuits, in his beautifully eloquent, because so 
earnest, clear, and simple, plea before the committee of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, last winter, and you will find yourself, for the 
hour at least, filled with his spirit, carried away by his enthusiasm. 
He has his speciality, — understands it, loves it, believes in it; and 
that is a blessing to any man. You perceive at once that he is 
giving you of his life; you are the richer for listening to him. If 
the virtue is in us, it will go out from us. If it is not in us, our talk 
about the Gospel is a weariness, our means and methods poor 
creaking or clattering machinery. The more we have of them, the 
worse ; and the sooner we are done with them, the better. 

Only Christians can make Christians. Christ first, then they 
who are Christ’s at his coming. For this reason the Christian who 
cannot make Christians should suspect his Christianity. It can 
hardly be the real thing. For this reason the Christian holds him- 
self accountable for those who are not Christians. If we really 
believe in the Gospel with the whole force of our being, as men of 
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the world believe in trade and manufactures, we shall make others 
believe in it. If men and women felt that Christianity was indis- 
pensable to their peace, it would not matter whether they heard it 
from wise or simple, in elegant churches or in upper rooms, in houses 
of worship within a stone’s throw or at the distance of a few squares. 
We are dying of traditions and forms. As George Fox once said to 
Cromwell, we have the Scriptures, but have lost the spirit that wrote 
them. We are trying to convert others, and are only half converted 
ourselves. We are forever telling men what Christianity once was, 
instead of showing them what it is now. And so, whilst the believing 
or the conforming walk soberly to church, and indulge in the luxury 
of choir and pulpit, the cities and villages swarm with multitudes to 
whom Christianity is nothing but an old fable, or at best an enter- 
tainment for the better sort. If a true and beautiful life before God 
and man is just as impossible without Christ in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as the Apostles and early Christians believed it to be in the first, 
then the Christian’s work is before him, and “as much as in him is” 
he will preach the Gospel, not only from the pulpit and in stated 
ways, but everywhere and in all ways. If it be indeed so, it cannot 
be so hard to show it. What our world needs just now, is not so 
much eloquent preachers as men and women who believe in the 
Gospel and live the Gospel. Without these, we may build houses 
of worship, but the people will not go to them; we may set up 
preachers, but the people will not listen to them; we may scatter 
Bibles, but the people will neglect or scoff at them; we may print 
tracts, but the people will throw them aside, as so much dreary shot 
rubbish, which indeed they largely are. Give them the light of life, 
the eloquence of deep conviction, the speech of burning hearts, — let 
the Holy Ghost dwell in you and speak by your lips, and make your 
life a hymn of praise and masterpiece of beauty, — and you shall no 
more need to commend the Gospel to men, than you shall need to 
stand by the Falls of Niagara and tell the beholder that it is a mar- 
vel of sublimity and beauty. As much as in us is, not one whit 
more than that, can we preach the Gospel. When its fulness is the 
heart’s abundance, it lives and sings and works, not by the will or 
wit of man, but by the grace of God. 


12* 


E. 
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SUNSET ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


On Friday afternoon not only the bottles of heaven seemed to be 
poured out, but the hogsheads and reservoirs, and the rain did not 
come in drops so much as in masses, like sea-breakers over a deck. 
Saturday morning the sky was murky as ever, and a set of rather 
sour-looking fellows streamed off homeward from the Crawford House, 
evidently out of sorts with Nature for having kept up such a dreadful 
pother over their heads for ten days in succession. A round, fat 
man got into the wrong stage, usurping the seat of a lean, nervous 
man. The lean, nervous man muttered and growled, and the round, 
fat man swore some confirmatory oaths, as the stage rolled off and 
splashed through water and mire into the Notch. Then Nature, as if 
having waited to be rid of these fellows, changed her mood, rolled 
her clouds off out of sight, and Sunday morning Mount Washington 
and his whole staff peered up in the blue serene, as saying, “ Come 
up hither.” 

There was to be a sermon that Sunday: morning at the Crawford 
House. People looked solemn, and thought it our duty to stay and 
hear it. Albeit a very good preacher was enlisted, I knew there 
must be better sermons up in the sky regions, where Sunday, before 
it has come down and touched the common earth, retains its breezy 
vigor fresh from the peace of God. About noon, we were standing 
on the top of the Tip-top House, with half of New England unrolled 
beneath us. O such sermons as came out legible on that open page! 

Do not imagine, however, that you have seen Mount Washington, 
if you have only been there by daylight. Endless piles of moun- 
tains with their winding valleys, lying in smoke and haze, dimly 
seen through voluptuous dream-light! Away to the west sweeps the 
Green Mountain range: the sun must go down there somewhere, and 
I will wait and see him set after the other sight-seers have gone. 
Already they are returning, stringing off down the bridle-path. I 
sit and watch them till they look like mice creeping down into non- 
existence, and the sublime feeling comes over me, “ Alone with Na- 
ture and the God that fashioned us both.” Rather humiliating, too, 
for if those sight-seeing ladies and gentlemen just dwindled into 
mice and thence into grasshoppers beneath me, how must I appear 
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to the angels still higher up, while I sit here waiting to see Mount 
Washington under his coronal of stars ? 

Looking westward, the valley of the Ammonoosuc lies right under 
my feet, threaded by its winding river, and away beyond, pile after 
pile, the Green Mountain ridges stretch, visible almost from the Cat- 
skill height to the Canada line. Lying on the rocks, I wait to see 
how that region will light up under the evening twilight. I could 
not have imagined the reality, nor can pen or pencil describe it. 
There the sun goes down through ridges of cloud piled half-way to 
the zenith, and seeming like a mass continuous with the mountain 
piles below. And all are shaded off at sunset with purple and gold 
and blue. Near at hand, the Ammonoosuc Valley lies black with 
shade. The range beyond takes on a deep blue tinge. The range 
beyond that is light cerulean, and shades off into purple. Then there 
is one of pure gold. Then there is a ridge with sarcenet edgings. 
Then there is another, and then another, and by this time the eye 
has got half-way up the sky, and it cannot distinguish the line where 
sky and mountain join together. The whole west, from the valley 
right below clear up into the welkin where the stars are coming out, 
is fused into one grand picture, beginning with dark gray and ending 
with the flame colors in all their imaginable comminglings. And 
the lakes, which hardly appear in the noon-day haze, come out in 
that gorgeous twilight, and reflect its changing hues, and they dot 
that great western expanse with studs of gleaming silver or blazing 
fire. It is as if the Great Spirit had gone off through the west with 
his robe floating back, dropping down fold after fold, the upper ones 
compacted flame and purple, the lower ones gray and blue, ablaze 
with gold and silver spangles. It is such an unrolling of the robes 
of Omnipotence as is worth going round the earth to see, and, once 
seen, enriches the memory forever and feeds the spirit of meditation, 
— “flashing on the inward eye,” and rendering solitude ever after 
an impossibility. For how can there ever be solitude with such a 
picture hung up in the galleries of memory, on which the inward eye 
can ever turn back to gaze ? 

Artists have a way of looking at natural scenery which idealizes 
the picture. Lying on the tip-top rocks, I saw near me a painter 
whose spirit was “drinking the spectacle.” “Lay your head upon 
your hand,” said he, “ and let your eye sweep the scene horizontally.” 
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I did so, and the effect was wonderfully heightened. The colors 
were toned and spiritualized, and the blending was altogether more 
perfect. The picture seemed abstracted from earth and earthly as- 
sociations, and the colors were softened into fairy hues. It seemed 
as if the gates of Paradise had been flung wide open, and those piles 
of gray and blue and purple and gold and sarcenet were stepping- 
stairs up to the throne, from the foot of which rows of angel faces 
must be looking down; and the gold and silver studs that gleam all 
along the lower ridges of gray and blue must be the guerdons which 
the Lord’s hand hath scattered profusely to the dwellers below, and 
which have rolled down and lodged along the lower stairs. And the 
thought arose, Are these displays of the Divine magnificence confined 
to earth, and is not this auspicious hour given to teach us what may 
be, and what will be beyond the shadows of Time, and has not the 
poet divined well and prophesied truly ? 


“T saw with rapture, and expressed 

A home-sick wish that I was there, 
I thought that heaven might have its west, 
A holier welkin of the blest, 

With brighter clouds and purer air ; 
Its evening and its morning hours, 
And nights and days resembling ours, 
Save that of shadow there is less, 
And more, much more, of lucidness. 


“ Mount beyond mount there greets the eye, 

Where martyrs hail their blood-bought skies ! 

On every cheek the tear is dry, 

And every breast forgets to sigh, 
Breathing the air of Paradise. 

All goodly things that gild our sphere 

Glow in diviner beauty there ; 

The field, the silver stream, the grove, 

Swell in the breath of life and love.” 


We lay upon the rocks “sweeping the scene horizontally,” and 
watched the colors as they gradually faded out. _ It was a long time 
before they entirely disappeared. But the ridges grew indistinct, 
and the upper stairs melted away at last, and the lakes and lakelets 
sprinkled over that vast expanse gleamed fainter, like the waning 
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lamps of a festal scene, and at length became invisible; and then 
we had lost the jewels which Omnipotence had flung down from the 
throne. We rose from the rocks; it was ten o’clock, and the Milky 
Way was fully displayed, blazing out of the cold blue with the bril- 
liancy of a December’s night. We had forgotten the cold, intoxicated 
with over-draughts of the Divine glory; but we now came to our- 
selves, and crept numb and shivering to our quarters in the “ Summit 
House.” And so ended the first Sunday on Mount Washington. 
S. 
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The Immortality of the Soul and the Final Condition of the 
Wicked carefully considered. By Rozsert W. Lanpis. New 
York: Carleton and Porter. Boston: J. P. Magee. — The leading 
purpose of this book is to refute the Annihilationists, and establish 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the endless punishment of the wicked. 
The proofs of the soul’s essential immortality are drawn from the 
common sources of evidence, — the nature and aspirations of the hu- 
man mind, and the anomalies of the present life. The proof of the 
doctrine of endless punishment is attempted from an elaborate textual 
criticism. The book is distinguished by two features, — impudent 
assumption and outrageous inhumanity. Those who differ from the 
author — some of them men of much higher endowments than him- 
self — are flouted at and dismissed with opprobrious epithets, which 
serve in the place of argument. “ Puny intellects,” ‘“ contemptible,” 
“namby pamby,” “inane and silly twaddle,” are specimens. Dr. 
Whately is abused and censured, and Dr. Bushnell’s attempts at 
exegesis are pronounced “unworthy of the merest tyro.” This by 
a writer whose own exegesis is as open to cutting and destructive 
criticism as almost any writer that could be named. 

The writer attempts to show that the happiness of the saints in 
glory will not be at all damaged by the pains of the wicked in hell. 
To have any sympathy with the damned will be taking sides against 
God, and so the saints will shout “ Allelujah” as the smoke of the 
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torments of the wicked ascendeth for ever and ever. Such is the in- 
fluence of false theology upon the humane sentiments. ‘ Conceive of 
God as a tyrant, and straightway your own nature becomes demon- 
ized, —a terrible but just retribution, and which should teach us to 
beware of adulterating the truths of Divine revelation. Ss. 


The Laws of Health ; a Sequel to The House I Live In. By Wi- 
riaM A. Atcott, M.D. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. — These 
laws ought to be known by every one. In a minute study of die- 
tetics, however, we shall find that doctors disagree. It is a poor 
business always to be watching your stomach. A good rule is, find 
out what nourishes you best, then eat your meals and go about your 
business. Good digestion depends more on health of mind and well 
regulated and directed industry than anything else. Bating the con- 
sideration that Dr. Alcott has here, in some of his details, advanced 
doctrines which are questionable on very good authority, we must 
say that we think he has produced a useful book, and given excellent 
advice on cleanliness, ventilation, exercise, sleep, and regimen in gen- 
eral, and we hope the book will be extensively read. S. 


The Physiology of Marriage. By Witu1am A. Accort, M. D. 
Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. — Right glad we are to see “ Twentieth 
Thousand ” on the title-page of this little book. It is on one of the 
most important of all subjects. Ignorance of the laws that govern 
marriage is probably the occasion of more suffering and premature 
decay than most persons are aware of. Humanity is wasted and life 
is made wretched because young persons enter blindly into the most 
sacred of human relations, and violate without knowing it the Divine 
laws of their being. Dr. Alcott has treated the subject, in our opin- 
ion, with no more minuteness than the nature of it required, and evi- 
dently with a supreme regard for the well-being of his species. _ s. 


The Moral Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage, designed as a 
Companion to the Physiology of Marriage. By Wiriu1am A. Avcort, 
M.D. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.— The advice in this little trea- 
tise is sound and practical. Considering with how much caprice the 
marriage contract is often made, and how liable people are to lose 
all their common sense during the period of “courtship,” we think 
this book is calculated to be very useful, and we recommend it to all 
people just married or just going to be S. 
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Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Reep. Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co., and George Phinney. — We read this treatise years ago, the 
first, if we remember, of our Swedenborgian readings, and thought at 
the time it had more seeds of truth than we had often found in the 
same compass. We are glad to see this new and elegant edition, 
and those who have not time to read many books, and wish to get a 
great deal in a small space, and in a style attractive from its purity 
and simplicity, will do well to procure it. 8. 


Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister. With some Account 
of his Early Life and Education for the Ministry. Boston: Rufus 
Leighton, Jr.— Mr. Parker’s experience is given in the form of a 
letter to his people, the members of the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston. It makes a volume of 182 pages, and is 
the best written of anything we have ever read from Mr. Parker’s pen. 
It not only gives his experience, but his views in general of Religion, 
the Church, Philosophy, the Bible, Society, and Reform, as they 
have been unfolded in the course of his ministry. It was written 
under the double influence of physical disease, and the emotions pro- 
duced by separation from a congregation that regard him with warm 
personal affection, and though it lacks by no means the writer’s bril- 
liant wit and pungent sarcasm, and has all of his strength and breadth 
of statement, there is all along the mellowing influence of subdued 
emotion, and the consciousness of the growing frailty of the tie that 
holds him to this world. It is an extended farewell sermon, and 
shows in a small compass the keenness and efficiency of Mr. Parker’s 
weapons in assaulting old errors and battering down the effete theol- 
ogies, and at the same time his utter weakness and failure as the 
builder up of any system of positive truth which can serve as one of 
the working forces of human progress. s. 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. By Saran W. 
Brooks. Providence: George H. Whitney.— The principal poem, 
and the one which gives title to the book, is written in the style of 
the old ballads, and indicates genuine poetic gifts both of conception 
and language. It is a tale of charity, and an admirable comment on 
the Saviour’s words, “Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Some of the 














nets: — 
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shorter pieces are very sweet. We make room for one of the Son- 








“BEFORE THE CROSS. 


“ O, look on me with thy divinest eyes ! — 
Love-pleading from beneath thy thorn-crowned brow, 
Look on me, fair white Lamb of sacrifice ! 

As low before thy cruel cross I bow, 

Till the deep tenderness that in them lies — 
Immortal love struggling with mortal pain — 

Shall break my heart and overflow mine eyes 

With a swift torrent of remorseful rain ! 

Was ever mortal sorrow like to thine ? 

And shall I fling my unborne cross away, 

Forgetting the exceeding weight of thine, 

Fainting beneath the burden of my day ? 

Meek, sinless sufferer, with one glance of thine, 

Melt me! and lose me in the will Divine!” 























Ss. 


The Three Eras of Woman’s Life. A Novel. By Exizasetu 
Eton Smita. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. — We have not fin- 
ished the reading of this book. A very competent judge, who has 
got immersed in its pages, says the characters are well drawn, the 
interest well sustained, and the moral of the story a good one. 
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